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I'HEl'At'K. 


Til) loll(nnnf> work I^ inU'iidwl a [larl ot that 
'('IK'S of oiigiital I'lomoiitary tusitises now inihhshm!; 

■ t the Sia-ampoiv IV5.S for 1 ho ixso of Voiith'- in lailia 
'I'ho Mihjoot tonfebscdly tnipoimlar It has hoon 
'olotfod, lutwovor, not moroly from poisonal prcdilox- 
iion, lint from a real fouviction of its utility. The mis- 
oonooptions and prejndne.s that prinail lespeeting Logic 
aio too deo|ily looted to ho easily 01 speedily er^dieal- 


■'ll, hilt were the ^elenee known ill its true |frineiples 
Hid applnation, it eoiild not lail to ohUiii .1 piomiiienl 
pkiee 111 eieiy system of liberal edinatioii It is not only 
I ei oiiimended lij its \eiierable antiquity, and the nni- 
M ivil dominion whiili it oiiee exeuised ovei the learn¬ 


ed will Id lint it is intimately coiiiieeted with the phi¬ 
losophy til language, and the philosojiliy of the human 
inind. it forms and enltivate.s some of our most valiialile 
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PREFACE. 


mpntdl hatits, and its intimate relation to daily praelicr 
I an scarcely be denied. 

Works on I.ogic .are not e.iMly jirocuiable in Indni, 
and thos(“ that are most common are calculated rathei 
to bewilder than to diiect the yonthful student To 
I emedy this evil is the object of the follow inj; treatise It 
IS intended .is a convenient introduction to this biaiii h 
ol study, adajited for the use of Sihools in India, ami i-- 
more particularly suited for those who aie eiiteriii”: on 
the study of Mental Philosophy. It traces the histoiy 
of the Science of Reasoning fiom the earliest jieriod to 
the present time, it unfolds its tundamental princijiles 
and rules, accompanied with appropriate illustrations, 
and |inints out, at coilkiderable length, its apphcation to 
practical purposes. The limits of the work rendered 
it nece&..iry that brevity should be as much as jiossible 
studied. It is hoped, however, that nothing really es¬ 
sential to the subject has been overlooked 

Ill compiling this work the Author has availed him¬ 
self most freely of the Labours of his predctessoi-s. He 
has consulted several Corapeiidiums of Aristotle's Logic 
which are used .as Plass-Books in the Universities ot 
Europe. He lias taken without scruple fiom the works 
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of Uat'on, Campboll, RokI, Stewart, .lardini', Duncan, 
and other writci'S o/i Lop^ic and Menhil Philosopliy, 
whatever appeared most suitable to his purpose. To the 
admirable work of Dr. W'hately he acknowledires, m a 
p.uticular manner, his ohhoatious Some parts of the 
lollowinij; tieatise may he viewed almost as an ahridfje. 
meat of that standard work. The. compilation, liouevei, 
IS oi'igmal, and a considerable portion of it was coiii- 
))osed several years aoo, before the Author had an op- 
poitiuiity of coiisiiltine Whateli/’i, He has. 

however, in prejiarnio; the work for the pi ess, borrowed 
fiom that work both valuable remarks and numerous 
illustrations. This has been the case particiilaily in the 
Chapter on Fallacies, whii h the Aichhishop has disiiiss- 
cd with uncommon ability. 

When availing himself of the help of others, life Au¬ 
thor has Ihoiioht it unnecessary to point out paiticiilar- 
Iv the sources whence he has derived his infonnation. 
ill nianv c.ises this would have been impos.sihle, as the 
iiiiths hroiin^ht forward have been so lonjr familiar to the 
iiiiiid that the souices whence they were orifrinally de¬ 
nied havejieen forgotten In any case to have hroiieht 
toiward authorities would have been of no seivice. 
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VVliat )ia . 1 )ti(;o been commiinicated to the world laii br- 
• onu- ])iibbo property, and it is only with ie<,Mrilto new 
.11 debiitidile opinions in literary and scientihc lnatter^ 
that aiitliorities are ot any value. The languag;e ol 
.111 able write!, in leleronce to another department ot 
■-cieiiee, ni.ay be apjihed to the siib)eet now betoie ii'. 

The advanced state ol .i science is but the actumiila- 
tioii ol llie disioieries and inventions of in.iiiy to lelei 
c.icli ol these to its authoi is the business of tlie histo- 
ly of the Mieiice, but does not belong lo a work wlmli 
piolesses merely to gi\e .in account of the si lem e .is 
it IS. all that IS generally acknowledged must pass uii ■ 
lent liom author to authoi 

\ S| llAMl'OlU , 

'll Mill/. 18.10 

" llietl s Priiiiipli’s uf Asti01101113, p. i. 
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APPENDIX. 


rUAXlS OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

“ As the rules of Logic apply to an argument only 
after it has been exhibited, in its bare elementary form, it 
may not be useless to premise here some remarks on the 
proper metliod of analysing .and reducing it to that form, 
especially as this must ordinarily be the first step taken 
in an attempt to apply the rules of logic. 

“ First, then, of whatever length the reasoning may 
be, whether book, pamphlet, or paragraph, begin with 
the concluding assertion,* and tracing the reasoning 
backwards, see on what ground that assertion is made. 
'I’he assertion will be your conclusion, the ground on 
which it rests, your premises. The whole .syllogism thus 
obtained may then be tried by the rules of logic. 

“ Secondly, if no error be detected, then take your pre- 
misi's separately, and pursue with each the same course 
as you before pursued with respect to the conclusion. 
Your premise must have been used as such, either be- 
c.mse it required no proof, or because it had been prov¬ 
ed. If it have not been proved, see whether it be so 
self-evident as to have required no proof; if it have been 

• The asseilioD will not necessarily be the last sentence, bnt 
the IdHl point proved, and this whether it be formally enunciated 
or not. 
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proTed, then consider it in the light of a conclusion deri v- 
ed from other assertions which were premises to it. The 
process with which you set out will now be repeated: see 
what grounds are ^ven for the assertion; state these as 
premises, and the assertion as the conclusion; and apply 
as before the proper rules to what will then be a syllo¬ 
gism. Having satisfied yourself of the correctness of 
this, proceed as before to convert your premises, if need¬ 
ful, into conclusions derived from former assertions. 
The investigation will thus go on, if the whole chain of 
reasoning be correct, until you arrive at the premises 
with which it all commences; (which, of course, must be 
always assertions requiring no proof;) or, if the reason¬ 
ing be any where incorrect, until you meet with some 
premise unfairly assumed as such, either as not being 
proved, yet requiring proof, or as being incorrectly de¬ 
duced as a conclusion from other assertions. 

“ It will often happen that the same assertion will 
have been proved by several different arguments; and 
then your inquiry into the truth of the premises will 
branch out, as in the examples given. In this case, you 
may observe, you have first to try each argument sepa¬ 
rately; and should the conclusions be probable,* not only 
to satisfy yourself that each has been correctly drawn, 
but to calculate the amount of aggregate probability. In 
this calculation, logic only so far assists, as it places the 
several sums of probability, (if I may use the expression,) 
in the most convenient form: but even this assistance 
will not be thought lightly of by any who duly appre¬ 
ciates the difficulty of estimating the comparative value 

' Probable, as opposed to a demonUrated assertion, which of 
coarae eoald not be rendered more certain by additional proofs. 
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of probabilities, and the supreme importance of a right 
habit of doing so, in all questions, not of philosophy and 
literature alone, but of life. 


“EXAMPLE OF ANALYSIS. 

“ When we consider the deplorable ignorance and in¬ 
conceivable depravity of the heathen world before the 
birth of Christ, which rendered a divine interposition 
essentially necessaiy, and therefore highly probable; the 
appearance of Christ upon earth, at the very time when 
his presence was most wanted, and when there was a 
general expectation throughout the east, that some great 
and extraordinary personage was soon to come into the 
world; the transcendent excellence of our Lord’s char¬ 
acter, so infinitely beyond that of every other moral 
teacher; the calmness, the composure, the dignity, the 
integrity, the spotless sanctity of his manners, so utterly 
inconsistent with every idea of enthusiasm or imposture; 
the sublimity and importance of his doctrines; the con¬ 
summate wisdom and perfect purity of his moral pre¬ 
cepts, tar exceeding the natural powers of a man born in 
the humblest situation, and in a remote and obscure cor¬ 
ner of the world, without learning, education, languages, 
or books, the rapid and astonishing propagation of his 
religion, in a very short space of time, through almost 
every region of the east, by the sole efforts of himself 
and a few illiterate fishermen, in direct opposition to all 
the power, the authority, the learning, the philosophy, 
the reigning vices, prejudices, and superstitions of the 
world, the complete and marked opposition, in every 
essential point, between the character and religion of 
Christ, and the character and religion of Mahomet, ex- 
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Eotly such as ni%ht be expected between truth and false* 
hood; the minute description of all the most material 
circumstances of His birth, life, sufferings, death, and re¬ 
surrection, given by the ancient prophets many hundreds 
years before he was bom, and exactly fulfilled in him, 
and him only, pointing him out as the Messiah of the 
Jews and' the Redeemer of mankind; the various pro¬ 
phecies delivered by Christ himself, which were all punc¬ 
tually accomplished, more especially the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, the many astonishing mira¬ 
cles wrought by Jesus, in the open face of day, before 
thousands of spectators, the reality of which is proyed 
by multitudes of the most unexceptionable witnesses, 
who sealed their testimony with their blood, and was 
even acknowledged by the earliest and most inveterate 
enemies of the Gospel; and lastly, that most astonishing 
and well authenticated miracle of our Lord’s resurrec¬ 
tion, which was the seal and confirmation of his own di¬ 
vine origin, and that of his religion: when all these va¬ 
rious evidences are brought together, and impartially 
weighed, it seems hardly within the power of a fair and 
ingenuous mind to resist the impression of their united 
force. If such a combination of evidence as this is not 
sufficient to satisfy an honest inquirer into tmth, it is 
utterly impossible that any event which passed in form¬ 
er times, and which we did not see with our own eyes, 
can ever bo proved to have happened, by any degree of 
testimony whatever. It may safely be affirmed, that no 
instance can be produced of any one fact or event, said 
to have taken place in past ages, and established by such 
evidence as that <m which the Christian religion rests, 
tliat afterwards turned out to be false. We challenge 
the enemies of omr feith to bring forward, if they can, 
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any such instance. If they cannot, (and we iftiow it to 
be impossible,) we have a right to say, that a religion, 
supported by such an extraordinary accumulation of 
evidence, must be true; and that aU men who pretend to 
be guided by argument and by proof, are bound, by the 
most sacred obligations, to receive the religion of Christ 
as a real revelation from God.”— Bp> Porteus’s Summa¬ 
ry of Evidences, p. 120, &c. 


“ J ANALYSIS. 

I. 

•• The religion of Christ is a real revelation from God. 
“ Premise. It is declared to be so by an extraordinary 
accumulation of evidence. 


II. 

“It is declared to be so by an extraordinary accumuk' 
tion of evidence. 

“ Premise. It is declared to be so by § the evidence of 
miracles wrought by Christ; § of prophecies deli¬ 
vered by Christ; ) of ancient prophecies; § of its 
dissimilarity to the religion of Mahomet; of the 
circumstances under which it was preached and pro¬ 
pagated, § of its internal character; $ of the char¬ 
acter of- its founder; ) of the expectation of the 
heathen world; § and of the need of the heathen 
world. 

“ [Note. This taken as one proposition is the minor 
premise, by which you prove the assertion; but in order 
to prove this premise, it is requisite to break it into dis- 
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tinct projfosifeons, and to make each the conclusion of a 
separate syllogism.] 


III. 

“It is declared to be so by the evidence of miracles 
wrought by Christ. 

“ Premi8er(each belonging to a distinct syllogism, the 
,j|||fefti<)i||^eing the common conclusion of all those 
syllogisms.) 

“ It is declared to be so by Christ’s resurrection. 

“ It )s declared to be so by his healing the sick, &c 

IV. 

“ That by these miracles it is deebired to be so is certain 
Major Promise. What the Christian witnesses have 
attested is certain. 

"Minor Premise. That by these miracles it is declar¬ 
ed to be so, is what the Christian witnesses have at¬ 
tested. 


V. 

‘' What the Christian witnesses have attested is certain 
■■ Premise. That they attest who seal their testimony 
with their blood is certain. 


VI. 

“ That by these miracles it is declared to be so, is what 
the Christian witnesses have attested. 

“ Premise. What St. Matthew, St. John, &c. have 
attested, is what the Christian witnesses liave at¬ 
tested. 
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VII. 

“ The religion of Christ declared to be a real revelation 
from God, by the evidence of Christ’s prophecies. 

“ Premises, (each belonging to a distinct syllogism, the 
assertion being the common conclusion of all those 
syllogisms.) 

“§ It is declared to be so by his prophecy, that he i^uld 
be delivered to the gentiles. 

“ i)-that he should be betrayed by Judas. 

“ )-that Jerusalem should be destroyed, and its 

destruction attended with certain circumstances 
specified, &c. 

“ In this manner the learner may proceed until he ar- 
iives at the first assertion in the chain of reasoning. Far¬ 
ther practice he will easily provide for himself. Leslie s 
Short and Easy Method with the Deists will he found 
jiarticularly wcU adapted for tins purpose. 

“ It will he observed, that in all the syllogisms-but one 
<d' the above analysis, a premise has been suppressed, 
because requiring no proof, and easily supplied by the 
learner himself. In the first syllogism, e. y. you readi¬ 
ly perceive that the major premise must b<s ‘ Whatever 
IS declared to be so by an extraordinary accumulation of 
evidence is a real revelation from God and that the 
syllogism expre.ssed fully is, 

'• Whatever is declared to be so by an extraordinary 
accumulation of evidence is a real revelation from 
God. 

“ The religion of LJlirist is declared to be so by an e.x- 
traordinary accumulation of evidence. 

“ The religion of Christ is a real revelation from God. 
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‘ Anolhef point to be noticed is, that the saine pro- 
^ition need in different syllo^sms may require to be 
differently expressed, in order to render the argument in 
each formally correct; which is always allowable, pro¬ 
vided the exact meaning be preserved. If, e. g. the pro¬ 
position b^* * The Christian revelation is supported by 
an accumulation of evidence,’ lam autho¬ 

rised tile same differently; thus, ‘ The evidence 
in support of the Christian revelation is extraordinarily 
accumulated.’ ”—Preface of Hinders:. Int/'oduchon to 
Logic. 
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I’age 24, last line, omit the comma aftei because. 
I'.ige 25, line 11, (ax practicle, le&A particle. 
I’age 79, — to, for i.s, read it. 

I’age 141, last line, foi prmctpw read pnncipu. 





ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 


IVTllODUCTION. 

No brand) of study has suffored so niudi from pi'i 
version and neglect as Logic. Its natiue and 'dnei t, 
tiave been misundeistood and nnsreprcsented. W'nt- 
eis on the subject, not having defined its pdCuliai 
piovuice, oi disciinnnated it fiom other depaitincnts 
of I<nowl<*dge, have extended its limits beyond all 
leasonable bounds. And many, perceiving its inefb- 
I'lency to accomplish what its votaries promise, liavt; 
cousignetl it to contempt or oblivion. To form fust 
views of its iiatuie and object, and to endeavc^r to 
lectify the mistakes that have pi availed rcspecliiig it, 
lytliereforc necessary at the commencement of this 
study. 

It has been disputed, both in ancient and modem 
limes, whether Logic is an Art or a Science. Some 
have maintained that it is a Science; otheis, that it is 
merely an Art:—some, that it is neither; othere, that 
It is both. This, however, is a question of little mo¬ 
ment. The terms Art and Science, as used by these 
opponents, are so indefinite, that Logic may be con- 
A 
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hidered efther, or both, or neither of them exclusively, 
according to the light in which it is viewed. It is not 
a mere speculative science which has no connection 
with practice; nor is it a mere art separated fioni 
scientific principles. It is a practical science—a sci- 
<>iitific ait;—a system that communicates knowletlge, 
not only that we may k/ioivt hut that we may reduce 
It to practice. 

The^bject of this science is Reasoning. By reason¬ 
ing, irt the sense in which it is here used, we under¬ 
stand all the elements of which argumentation is coin- 
^I'oscd. In every act of reasoning a conclusion is drawn 
from premises, these piemises aie made up of propo- 
rsitions; afld propositions aie formed of teinis. All of 
these are constituent paitsof an aiguinent; and there¬ 
fore they all fall within the province of Logic. 

It is however the reasoning process, the piinciples 
ou>-which it is founded, and the laws by which it is 
legilated, that form the proper object of Logic. To 
anal^v'e the mental poweis employed in reasoning, 
and to investigate their phenomena, belongs to the 
Metaphysician. It is only so far as they are sub¬ 
ject to the laws of reasoning that they claim the 
notice of the Logician. It is his ofhee to aiialy/e 
the piinciples by which, in so far as aigumentation 
IS concerned, we think, judge, and reason, with pie- 
< ision and accuracy. This science is pi imaiily oi- 
cupied with the laws of thought restricted as above. 
But as language is the vehicle of thought, it must ne- 
cessasily in some degi’ee be conversant with this medi- 
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Vim of commvmication. This, however, io only a se¬ 
condary object. It is merely because language ex- 
jn-esses the thoughts with which Logic is concerned, 
that it conies under its notice. The philosophy of 
language belongs to the Grammarian and Rhetori- 
I'ian. 

Aiistotlo has not given n definition of Logic. Tho 
first name given to it by Plato was Dialectics ; because 
Sociates used the fmm of a dialogue when dispiiting 
with his countrymen. It whs-also called 
j/ientnl Art; because it was employed by the Peri- 
pab'tics as an instminent to asceitain all truth. 
Epicuieans styled it the C'anofiic Ar't; bwause tjley 
considered it the expeiimental pioof of tha si^ndiiess 
of an argument. These names have now been aban¬ 
doned lor the teiin Logic, which is derived from a 
Gieek woid signifying that which pertains to reason¬ 
ing or di awing conclusions. 

r' 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
and object of Logic, and to define and fik its ap¬ 
propriate limits, we shall take a lapid sketch of its 
‘iiistoiy, and attempt to remove the prejudices and 
eiiors that abound respecting it. 

The eiuliest wiitei on I.ogic was Zeno the Eleatic. 
Plis work on this subject was divided into three parts. 
The first tieated of consequences; the second of col- 
loipiial argumentation; and the tliiid contained a me¬ 
thod of *vi angling whereby the disputant might en¬ 
tangle his opponent by sophistical reasoning. Hence 
A ‘i 
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arose the ^iophists, who were plentifully furnished 
with the weapons which this art of wrangling suppli¬ 
ed; and who discussed with the greatest eagerness 
the most obstrase or the most trifling topics. It is 
probable the Greeks considered this as an ingenious 
recreation ; and had recourse to it merely for amuse¬ 
ment, or for the cultivation of their intellectual pow- 
<•18 ;—though it might be indulged in too much, and 
was sometimes prostituted to unworthy purposes. 
With this art however Logic has no concern but to 
detect and expose its intricate absurdities. Yet the 
Sophists retained possession of the philosophic seliooK 
from the 35th to the 90th Olympiad. 

It 18 only the second part of Zeno’s work that pro¬ 
perly belongs to Logic. The interrogatory method 
of disputation which ho introduced is founded on 
strictly logical principles. It was this mode of rea¬ 
soning that Socrates adopted, who flourished about 
B. 400, and who is justly esteemed one of the 
most telebrated philosophers of antiquity. Both the 
mannerwid the matter of his argumentations did 
equal honour to his virtues and talent. He frequent^ 
_ed the public places of resoit, and mingled familiaily 
with those whom he wished to benefit. lie enteii'd 
into geneial conversation with them; pioposed simple 
questions; and gradually drew from themselves sudi 
concessions as effectually condemned their vices, oi 
exposed their errors. It is from him that the Socra- 
tu; Dialogue derives its name—many valuable speci¬ 
mens of which are preserved in the writings of Xeno¬ 
phon and Plato. 
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Tills mode of reasoning, however, was so»n pervert¬ 
ed. Euclid of Megara, and other disciples of So- 
I rates, devoting themselves to the intricate fallacies 
of the schools, banished that philosophy to its native 
skies, which Socrates had brought down to the earth. 
This was not the case, however, with all his pupils. 
.A,tuoiig them Plato stands conspicuous; wlio, to all 
the other hranches of knowledge which he studied 
Hint adorned, added an intimate acquaintance with the 
ll•asolling art. lie has indeed left nothing that e\- 
piessly treats of Logic; yet he speaks of it in the high¬ 
est tenns ot appiohation, and by his happy method 
ot philosophical research did much to piepaio the 
way tot its clearer dc.velopement. About this time 
lilies were invented for detiiiiiig, ami dividing, and 
classifying our ideas. Yet with regard to reasoning 
Itself, little or nothing was accomplished till the re¬ 
nowned discoveter of the syllogism appeared. 

Aristotle was lioni at Stagira about 15. C. 385? He 
was brought itji at the Court of Macedon; vtas for 
twenty yeais the favourite jiupil of Plato; and being 
^the ^toi of Ale.xander the (heat, was fuinished by 
him with every thing necessary to the successful pro¬ 
secution of his philosophical impiiries. Ilis master¬ 
ly genius, and the favouialile oppoituiiities hehadtoi 
improvement, made him the fust spirit of his age. He 
was a man of indefatigable industry, and iinuicnse read¬ 
ing ; and for neaily two thousand years he exercised 
as sovereign a dominion over the opinions of man- 
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kind, aa Oitl his royal pupil over their liberties and 
fortunes. 

The writings of this philosopher embrace almost 
eveiy department of knowledge. It was his Dialec¬ 
tics, however, that gained him his greatest renown. 
We are indebted to this Stagiiite for all the chief priu- 
i iples of the science of reasoning. Some of the >na 
teiials of the system were indeed prepared befoie his 
tune, but he laid the foundation; and to this day it 
leniaiiis suhstantially tile same as when he bequeathed 
it to posterity. 

It does not appear that the Logic of Aiistotle dren 
mudi attention fioiii his conteinporanes. At liis 
ilecease he bequeathed his wiitmgs to TheophiastU' 
Ills pupil and successoi. Theophrastus left them to 
Nileus of Scepsis; who, though not a philosopher hini- 
selt, was nevertheless highly delighted at possessing mi 
valuable a tieasuie. At this time the King of Pei- 
ganiis was collecting Manusciipts for the Alexandrian 
l.ihiar^; and Nileus, feaiiiig lest he should be de- 
piived of the wiitiiigs of the philosopher, concealed 
tlipiii III a cellar, where they lemain^d foi upwaids-ol 
a hundred and thirty years. It is uncertain by whom 
oi III what way they weie rescued fiom their coiiliiie- 
iiieiit; hut It is ceitaiii they were in no small degiee 
iiquied by the damps and the veimin of their dreai \ 
liahitation. They weie afterwards puichased by Apel- 
licon, whose passion for hooks was insatiable. By 
him it is supposed they were subjected to so many 
coirections, and inteipolations, as injured them moie 
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then the dungeon in Scepsis. After this*they were 
carried to Rome hy the Dictator Sylla. Rut tlie re¬ 
putation of Aristotle was never great among the Ro¬ 
mans. Cicero mentions his writings, and says that 
they deserve to be better known. Rut the science 
se<*ms not to liave been at all cultivated. In the fifth 
ceiitiuy of the Christian eia Aristotle’s Logic was 
tianslated into the Latin language by Roethius, “the 
Inst sage of the ancient world.” Rut the fall of the 
Roman Enipue intioduced the daik ages, when ig- 
iioiaiice univeisally leigned ; and we lose all tiaces 
of the science till at length light began to dawn in the 
east among the Saracens and Arabians. 

In the East literature flourished from the beginning 
of the 9th to the close of the 13th centuiy. A1 Ma- 
inoon, a .Saracen Prince, had the woiks of the (irecian 
jihllosopliers translated into Syriac and Arabic, and 
they were ihligently studied in the Colleges at Rag- 
dad and Grand Cairo. Amongst them Aristotle soon 
became a favourite author. His I^ogic especiajly was 
much admired. The syllogism became a noble in- 
‘-liument for explaining and establishing the doctimes 
of the Koran. This in no slfiall degiee contiibuted to 
the injury of the science. And when we add that the 
above mentionedPrince caused the original Manuscripts 
fo lie destroyed; and that when the Saracens conquer¬ 
ed the W'est, corrupt translations were introduced and 
diligently studied, it will not appear wonderful that 
Logic should have been so comipted, as it afterwards 
was, III the idle and violent disputations of the schools. 
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In tile middle ages numerous controversies exercis¬ 
ed the ingenuity of the learned. To attain skill in the 
management of these disputes was the chief object 
aimed at in a liberal education. That the syllogism 
might be jierverted to aid this species of wrangling 
was soon perceived. Hence to be able to wield this 
instrument to advantage, became the chief olgect of 
ambition. The disputations weie not confined ifl^hui 
the walls of colleges. Large public assemblies, con^i 
sisting of the first beauty, rank, and t.ashion, met to¬ 
gether to witness the contest and applaud the victoi. 
Frequently the conqueror, like a knight errant of 
chivahy, wandered about in seaich of Quixotic ad- 
ventuies, challenging eveiy where those who weie 
renowned for syllogistic supeiioiity. 

The tojiics selected for these discussions vveie woi- 
thy of the occasion. We may subjoin a speciiiieii 
from,that depaitnient of Natural Theology, which tlie\ 
dignified with the name of Angelograjihy. They 
graveljk discussed, “ Whether more than one angel 
could exist at the same moment of time in the same 
jihysical point ?” “ Whether angels can visibly disceTii 
objects in the dark?” or “Whether they can pass from 
one point ot sjiace to anothei without passing through 
the intermediate points?” These and similar all-iin- 
portant questions were nobly supported or contioveit- 
eil. The combatants were ranged in opposite parties. 
and sometimes the violence and acrimonj' of then 
disputes rose so high as to endanger the public peace, 
and call for the iiiteiference of the public authorities. 
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Tile syllogism being the grand instrument by which 
these disputes were carried on, and by the skilful 
management of which victory could only be obtained, 
was looked upon as the noblest achievement of the 
human intellect. It was styled the universal organ of 
science; the eye of intellect; and, like the sun, the 
*1ight of the world.* It was said to be, “ars artium, 
sci^MSa scientiaiTim, organum organoram, instrumeii- 
^un» instrumentorum, ancilla, clavis, testa, murus phi- 
losophia;, docendi dicendique magistiu, veri falstqhe 
disceptatrix et judex.” Nor were the praises heaped 
on the philosopher himself less absurd or extiavagaiit. 
It was gravely asserted “that Nature was not altoge¬ 
ther complete till Aiistotle was born; and that in him 
•she leceived the finishing stioke, and could not ad¬ 
vance faithei.” 

The dominion which Aristotle thus gained in lite- 
i-ature, and science, and religion too, was most pemi- 
1 ious. What wonder is it then if men of common 
sense became impatient of the yoke? Was it not to 
be expected that they would rise, and with one sweep¬ 
ing stioke rid themselves of a system that had been 
so grossly perverted and abused? This we find actu¬ 
ally took place. 

In the 15th century a variety of favourable events 
ushered in the revival of letters—a circumstance 
of the greatest impoi tance in the history of Logic. 
When Constantinople was taken in A. D. 1453, ma¬ 
ny distinguished Greeks took refuge in Italy, and in 
other parts of Western Europe. By them the wiit- 
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ings of tlio Greek philosophers were again brought 
into notice, and the most hapjiy results attended tlie 
study of these inimitable pioductions. The lefoi illa¬ 
tion of religion; the discovery of America; the inven¬ 
tion of the art ol printing, all exerted a favourable in¬ 
fluence on the Alts and Sciences. And many persons, 
in the learned world, arose, who-by wit, and at^u- 
inent, and irresistible eloquence, boldly attacked .file 
Author of the syllogism. Eiasmus and Luthei deserve 
to be honouiubly mentioned. The latter lenoumed 
the Pope both m religion and philosophy. He tlinii- 
dered against the syllogism with all the \igoui ol his 
masculine and intiepid niiiiil: and had it not been toi 
Melancliton he would in all piobability have acconi- 
])lished a complete lefonnation in the schools, llainus 
and Des Cartes in Fiance; and Leibnitz in Germany, 
fqllowed in the same train. And in England the im¬ 
mortal Loid IJacon did much to emancipate the woild 
from the absurdities of the scholastic philosophy. 

The errois into which the schoolmen had fallen, 
justify the seventy with winch theii system was as¬ 
sailed. Hut their eiior lay not in their studying and 
]>rizing I.ogic, but m their utteily mistaking botli us 
nature and obji-et. They either degiaded it to a ineie 
instiumental art fitted only toi ingenious subtile tii- 
fling; 01 they elevated it to the dignity of being the 
only instrument iiecessaiy for jiliysical investigation, 
and the discoveiy of tiuth. It was against these glaring 
mistakes, this sad perversion of the systetn, that the 
ceiisuies of Lord Bacon were principally directed ; al- 
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though the weight of his name is often brhught for¬ 
ward to discountenance all Logical pursuits whatever. 
He had too much wisdom, however, to condemn the 
legitimate cidtivation of any science, because it had 
been abused. It was the reformation, not the destruc- 
iion, of the sciences that he laboured to promote; and 
passages might be quoted from his treatise De 
Scimtiarum, in which he commends both 
Logical studies, and their illustrious author. 

Aftei the days of Lord Bacon, ono of the most de- 
n,*i mined opponents of the Aristotelian Logic was 
Locke, tile autlioi of the justly celebiated Essay on 
the Human Undeistanding. Whoever has studied 
Logic and leads his remarks, will perceive that they 
are founded on mistake; a circumstance pardonable 
|)eihaps, even in so gieat a mind, when we consider 
how much logii’ans themselves have been chargeable 
with the same error. His objections to the science, 
having often been repeated from his time to the pre¬ 
sent day, meiit our attention. 

He condemns the syllogism as not being “the only 
(iTopei instiuimmt of leason in the discovery of truth.” 
We giant it; but what then? Must Chemistry be con¬ 
demned because it does not impait skill in the Ma¬ 
thematics? Is the science of Optics destitute of uti¬ 
lity because it leaves us in ignorance lespecting the 
formation of the earth? The proper instruments for 
the discoveiy of tiuth, and the enlargement of our 
knowledge, ate undoubtedly observation and experi¬ 
ment, so admiiably brought to bear on the study of 
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nature in tiie Inductive Philosophy. But the provinc,e 
of Lopfic is quite distinct from this. It is occupied ex¬ 
clusively with Reasoning. And suiely it is no valid 
objection to one science that it does not arcom]>lish 
that which is the object of another. 

Locke objects to this science too as being a jietu- 
liar “way of reasoning,” intended to be substituted for 
the common ordinary method of argumentation. But 
it is not a peculiar method of reasoning, which may 
or may not be adopted at pleasure. All coirect rea¬ 
soning is logical. It nevei was the intention of Logic 
to introduce the sylhigisin expressed at full length 
into our ordinary discussions, this would be equally 
absuid as to encumber every step of a niathematical 
process by wilting, at full length, the axiom or pio- 
jiosition on which the proof depends; oi to say, “that 
to speak gi-ammatically, means to paiseeveiy sentence 
we utter.” Hence all that Locke says respecting the 
“simple and natural disposition” of oidinary reason¬ 
ing, and the “peiplexed repetitions and jumble” ot 
syllogistic, reasoning is iirelevant. All reasoning must 
be syllogistic, if it is ii'asoning at all; though not 
necessarily expressed m the form of a regular syllo¬ 
gism. Even the Socratic Dialogue, than which lea- 
soning cannot adopt a more siniiihs flowing, oi popu¬ 
lar form, is strictly syllogistical, being a hypothetical 
Sorites, which can easily be reduced to a series of le- 
gular syllogisms. In short Logic does not introduce 
the syllogism as a mode of reasoning distinct fiom, 
and intended to supersede, any other mode; but as the 
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toiiii to which all coiTcct reasoning niay^e reduceil, 
1111(1 by which its validity may be ascertained. 

Another argument which Locke brings against this 
'■i ieiice is, “ that there aie many men who reason ex- 
ci'fdingly clear and rightly, who know not how to 
make a syllogism.” This statement is frequently 
biought foiwaid at the present day, as justifying the 
neglect of logical studies. But is scientific knowledge 
of uo use to the practical mechanic, though without 
It be may perform his wOrk with considerable dex-' 
teiity ? Does the musician act wisely who neg- 
fects the rules of his art, and trasts merely to Ins 
I isle, and iiiituial abilities, and acquiied habits, for 
icadiing eminence in his profession? Assuredly not. 
A system of rules, drawn from a scientific acquain- 
Liiue with his profession, is consideted necessary by 
eveiy one. And he that would tiust in this respect 
to jnacticul wisdom, or common sense, or mere unaid- 
. d experience, to the exclusion of systematic know¬ 
ledge, wonld be a fit object for ridicule or pity. Wliy 
then should scientific knowledge be considered unne- 
cessaiy respecting Ileasoning, which has been justly 
styled the appropriate intidlectual occupation of Man ? 
Is it of no use to bn able to resolve an atjgument in¬ 
to its elements ; to understand the theory on which it 
tests; to be acquainted with the tules by which it is 
constnteted; and to leain to do that well which must 
be done constantly eveiy day of our lives ? In the 
ajiplicatioif of these principles there will still be enough 
lid’t for good sense, and natural talent to accomplish. 
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But an acquaintance with these principles must ma¬ 
terially aid both our skill and confidence when engaged 
ill argumentation. 

Even admitting that little practical benefit resulted 
fiom this study, it would not follow that it should 
be consigned to neglect and oblivion. Knowledge is 
valuable for its own sake. The exercise of the mental 
jiowers on any subject contributes to their improve¬ 
ment. If we venerate the reluts of antiquity ; if the 
achievements of genius demand our adiniiation and 
legard ; surely that which swayed the leaiiii'd world 
for afes deseives to be studu'd, weie it nothing but a 
liteiaiy curiosity. 

The next writer on tins subject who claims imi 
notice IS Watts. But Logic has not been moie un¬ 
fortunate lu Its avowed enemies, than it has been m its 
])tot(‘ssed friends. Hence even the treatise of Watts, 
which has attained so great i elebrity, has done much 
to iiqure this study. He ajijiears to have been misled 
by the specious arguments of Locke against the syllo¬ 
gism. Locke ridicules the idea (as well he might) that 
(lod had merely made men “ two-legged creatures, and 
left it to i^istotle to make them rational.” Di. Watts 
easily perceived that the Aristotelian Logic was insufh- 
< lent for this vast achievement. But he seems not to 
havedetected the fallacy that luiks in this Philosopher s 
leasoning. Hence instead of shewing that it was nei- 
tliei the province nor object of Logic to'make men 
leasonable, he has endeavouied to raise it to this dig- 
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luty hy constructing a system denominated The Right 
use of Reason, which is to improve all the intellec¬ 
tual powers of man, and assist us both in searching 
after truth, and communicating it to others. “ The de¬ 
sign of Logic,” he says, “ is to teach us the right us*» 
of our reason, or intellectual powers, and the improve- 
ineiit of them in ourselves and otliers.” Surely this 
is an object too vast to he accomplished by any (»e; 
scieiice. It is the end whicli the whole circle of the 
sciences aim to effect hy their united efforts. To claim 
It, tlien, as the peculiar piovince of Logic, is to rais 
expectations which can never he realized, and to bring 
tile study into unmet ited neglect. The rules which 
Watts has laid down respecting ideas, and prejudices, 
and lules of judgment, may all he very important and 
nsetul ; and in some respects they may ho connected 
with our science. Ilut it is not the object of Logic to 
t(‘ach us to acquite a treasure of idea.s; to leniove all 
souici's of prejudices and erroi ; and to give us com¬ 
plete certainty respei-ting the truth or falsity of eveiy 
inoposition. No system of mles can effect this. While 
.llie human mind lemains as it is, and the sources ot 
eiior are so inulti])lie<l around us, no combination ot 
scientific piinciples can enable us to ji^^e and i eason 
aught with absolute certainty on every subject. To 
lepiesent Logic as being a system of univeisal know¬ 
ledge fitted to accomplish this end—as being ay>an«- 
<ea toi all the defects and eriois of the mind, is cer¬ 
tainly ^ving an enoneous view of the subject. Yet 
this idea pervades the whole of Di. Watts’ tieatise. 

B 2 
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Eirors iii‘reasoning may spiing from two distim i 
sources ; either fioni tlie nihject about which we a.e 
leasoning, or from the luanner in wliicli the process 
IS conducted. Now it ought to be particularly le- 
mmnbered that it is only the latter with which Logii' 
is concerned. It may be applied to all branches ol 
human knowledge ; hut its object is not to decide on 
the tnith or falsity, the conectiiess oi incorrectness, 
of tiie statements made, but to see that the infmences 
diawn fioni them be strictly con-ect. If the ]iieniis- 
es lie tntc, the conclusion, if logit ally deduced, will 
be tine likewise. If tlie premises aie false, the con¬ 
clusion may be logically coriei t, although in reeiify 
it may lie an erroneous statement. If no enor is sut- 
feied to take place between the s(ateinents made and 
the infeieiices diawn fiom them, I.ogic has accom¬ 
plished its woik, whi'ther these statements be true, oi 
whether they be false. 

'I'hat (he chief soiiices of eiror .spiing fioni the sub¬ 
ject matter, not fiom the process of leasoning, is abun¬ 
dantly evident. Hence many ingenious wTiters, since 
the days of Watts, have tieated I.ogic with contenipl, 
lrt“cause it lemoves not the greatest hinderance to 
oui attainin|^ real tnith and ceitainty in our aigu- 
meiitations. But is it fair to condemn a science 
because it tloes not accomplish ini])ossibilitii's? All 
that comes within its own province it is able to 
<lo well. No moie is expected fiom any olhei 
science. Why should it he insufficient in rt^pect of 
Logic ? Chemistry is not censured because it does 
not provide the substaiues which it analyzes and 
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combines ; or because these substances ‘are not all 
simple and unadulterated. When they are presented 
to tlie Chemist, his woik begins ; and his object is ac¬ 
complished when, by analysis or synthesis, he produces 
tile simple or compound substance into which they may 
be 1 esolved or combined. So all reasoning must be 
founded on knowledge,—on facts either true or false. 
With the acquisition of this knowledge, or with the 
tntth oi falsity of these facts, considered as such, Lo- 
iric has nothing to do. All these must be provided toi 
111 the vaiious ways by which man gains knovNleilm 
and uiideistanding. This knowledge, when acquiied, 
tlw Logician operates upon. When it is piesented to 
him he combines and analyzes it, accoiding to theniles 
of Ins ait, OI the piinciples of his science, and dians 
such infeiences from it as it leally and [nopeily nai- 
lants. If any unsound inode of arguing creeps into 
the icasoniiig piocess, any “ingenious inixtuie ol 
tiutli and falsehood, so entangled,—so intimately 
Idended,—that the falsehood is (in the chemical 
phrase) held in solution: one diop of sound Lo¬ 
gic IS that test which immediately disunites them, 
makes the loieigii substance visible, and piecipitates 
it to the bottom.” This is the proper pi ovince of Logic. 
It It IS fitted to gain this end, surely it is of sufficient 
importance to pnsserve it fiotn neglect, although it may 
not be able to jiut us in possession of universal truth,— 
with less than which, however, its opponents seem un¬ 
willing t(* be satisfied. 

We rejoice that Logic, after having been vastly 
B 3 
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overrated by some, and unjustly undervalued by otheis, 
is now, at the present day, beginning to be appi eclat¬ 
ed according to its real merits and importance. The 
strictly scientific character of the system has been de¬ 
monstrated, by shewing that the process can be earn¬ 
ed on by aibitrary symbols, without any regard what¬ 
ever to the signification of the tenns; the peculiar 
province of the science has been recognised and fixed, 
so that wiiters on this subject, instead ofwaiuleiing 
tlnough every field of science, may now confine them¬ 
selves to their proper home ; the extravagant expecta- 
lions raised by the unwise exaggerations of its friends, 
have sunk down within something like reasonable lim¬ 
ns; and even the deep-rooted piejudices of its enemies, 
are beginning to disappear. One of the principal 
writere at the ])resent day, to whom these happy le- 
sults are to be attributed, is Dr. Whatcly, Archbishop 
of Dublin, llis admirable woik on this subject has 
iloiie much to lescue the science fiom neglect and 
misrepresentation; and has given a new life and diiec- 
tion to the study, that must be beneficial. The ar- 
rangmnent of Dr. Whately’s Elemenh is peihaps de- 
•ficient in that lucid order so necessaiy in sucfi pui- 
suits—especially to those who are only beginning then 
logical studies; and in the details and pimci|)les ot the 
woik the severe critic may perhaps detect some trivial 
deficiencies and cnois. It. is a woik, however, ol un¬ 
questioned meiit, of which the freest use has been 
made in the following pages. In this short tneatise, the 
chief aim has been to give a clear and concise view ot 
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the .science, and to furnish a convenient Compendium 
of Lofcic for Scliools and Colleges in India. What¬ 
ever, therefore, ha8a]>peaied valuahlein former writers 
has been without scmple adopted. Much has been 
accomplished by those who have preceded; but the 
veiy appearance of this little work, shews, that, in the 
estimation of the Compilei at least, something was still 
needed, to guide the youthful student in his logical 
puisuits. Whether this has now been snjiplied, must 
be left to otheis to determine. 

It IS not to bo expected, indeed, that this study 
will soon become popular. Hole there is,little to 
jilease the taste, fill the imagination, or stiike the 
senses. The beauties of Poetry, the sublime won¬ 
ders of Astronomy, and the striking exiieriments 
of Clieniistiy, invest these studies with a fascination 
which few can resist. But Logic tieats of what is 
common and familiar to all. Few have any curiosity 
to know what it is, oi what it projioscs to accom¬ 
plish ; while many su])])ose they are in possession oi 
all its advantages already, without being indebted to 
its aid. We doubt not, howevei, but that this study, 
wlu'ii better known, and cultivated on right piinti- 
ples, will giadually lise in lepntation. To under¬ 
stand the theory of Ueasoning, the priucipb's on 
winch it is founded, and the mles to winch it has been 
leduied, is an object woitliy the attention of every 
Inuiian lieiiig. The advantages to be derived from a 
study eiibiacing these particulais ought to tecom- 
niend it as an essential part of a liberal education. 
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OF THE OPERATION.S OF THE MIND. 

In «veiy process of argumentation tliere are three 
operations of the mind called into exercise ; Snnph 
Ajiprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning. Uy ,Snnph/ 
Apprehennion wo gain our notions or ideas: hy Judii- 
tnent we compare our ideas together, and pronounce 
on their agreement, or disagreement; hy Iie((.soyun!> 
we proceed fiom one decision to another on which it 
is founded, or from which it may he derived. 

To analyze these jirocesses, ami investigate then 
jihenomena in so far as they are puiely mental exei- 
cises, belongs to another depat tment of science. It is 
only as they are employed in leasoning that they <ome 
within the province of Logic. An act of simple aji- 
prehension embodied in languigte is called a teem; ar. 
act of judgment when expressed, is called a penposi- 
tion; and an act of reasoning, an argument. Logic is 
therefore, divided into thiee parts, sometimes dmio- 
minated aftei the three operations of the intelleit le- 
ferred to above. The first tieats of Teims, tjie secoiul 
of Propositions; the third of Arguments. 
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PART I. 

OF TERMS. 

The fii-st part of Logic treats of tfymi. Tciiiim ni.iy 
t.e contused, indistinct, and inadequate. Logic en¬ 
deavours to remove this obscurity, and to give tliem 
u (lear and determinate raeiining, by rules of Dki'mr- 
tion, C/m.iiJi(ntinn, Dirimm, and Definition. These 
have been called Loguai instruincniti; it is only to 
tlu' last two, however, tlint this title peculiaily be- 
iones. 


CHAP. I. 

OF DISTtSCTION. 

EiTors in reasoning tte((nently spiing from onr not 
piopeily distinguishing things that aio diffeient. Dis¬ 
tinctions, then, if founded in tnith, may lie of gieat 
use in keeping us from mistake, and in assisting ns 
to di'tect error. Some tlistinctions aie revhal, otheis 
me veal. As an example of the former the woid 
‘ cause” may be selected. Pioperly speaking there 
Is but one cause—tlie self-originated fountain of all 
being. The teiin, however, is fieqiiently apjilied to 
animate and inanimate objects, only adding the woid 
“secondary” to qualify the expression. There are al¬ 
so other distinctions in leferenre to causes. Among 
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these the ftiost important are, the efficient cause, tlie 
niateual cause, die formal cause, and the final cause. 
The “ efficient cause” is that from which the effect pro¬ 
ceeds. The “material cause” is that of which it is pio- 
duced. The “ formal cause” is the manner in which it 
is ar'complished. And the “ final cause” is the ohject 
intended to he achieved. Verbal distinctions howevei 
more properly belong to Grammar than to Logic. 

Distinctions that are real are those that retain then 
signification into whatever language they may Iw 
tianslated. Of these there are many in common use, 
which, though not exclusively belonging to the scieiici- 
of reasoning, may here be mentioned. A number of 
die usual divisions of words given in woiks on Logu, 
aie not so much divisions of the words themselves, 
a-s of the manner in which they are employed. This 
is the case with unironal, equivocal, and analogous, 
teinis. They ate not distinct (lasses of nouns, but 
the same term used in either signification according 
to the pleasure of the writer. Thus the term “ house” 
may be considered univocal, because it is only appli¬ 
cable in the same sense to one kind of object. But 
it may be used also so as to give it a different mean¬ 
ing every time it is employed; and then it would pio- 
perly be called equivocal. When two objects have a 
certain resemblance or analogy to each other, they 
ate often called by the same name. Thus a “blade of 
grass,” and a “ blade of a sword” resemble each othei. 
In this case then the term is called analogous. But 
all these are not distinctions in the terms themselves, 
but only in the manner of using them. 
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Teims in wliich a real distinction obtains? liave been 
aiiaiitted into the following classes. 

1. Singular and Common terms. A singular term 
■ lenotes one object coiiaideied a« an individual exist¬ 
ence ; .as, “Alexander the gieat,” “the Cityot Paris,” 
“ibis tree,” “that liver.” These terms cannot be said 
ii{firmatirelij of any thing but themselves. A cam- 
iii'iii term stands for several individuals called its sig- 
mjicntes, and may be affirmed of all comprehended in 
the class to which it belongs. Thus, “man,” “city,” 
■tiee,” “liver,” may be affirmed of any object includ¬ 
ed 111 these classes. As, “Pompey and Cassar were 
men," “Paris, London, and Calcutta, aie cities.” “The 
Euphrates, the Tigiis, the Indus, and the Ganges are 
iiveis.” 

'2. Absolute and Relatire terms. An object viewed 
.IS a whole without any reference to anotliei with 
which It may be coimi'cted, is denoted by an absolute, 
term ; as, “ a man,” “ a living creature,” “ a human 
being.” A relatire tei-m expresses an object consider- 
(‘<1 as a part of a whole, viewed in reference to that 
cQmplex object. Thus, “ Teacher,” “ Scholar,” “ Mas¬ 
ter,” “ Servant,” are relative terms, because they are 
each a part of the complex objects, “ Teacher-and- 
scholar,” “ Master-aiid-servant.” When objects are 
related to each other, and viewed in reference to that 
relation, they are expressed by Corielative terms. 
Thus,Father and Son,” “ King and Subject,” “Mas¬ 
ter and Steiwant,” are correlative. But “ King and 
Seivant,” “Father and Subject” are not coixelative 
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tenus, alttotigh the servant may be tUe subject of the 
king, and the subject may be the son of the father. 

3. Opposite and Compatible terms. When there 
ai'e two view's of a single object which cannot be taken 
at tlie same time, this is expressed by opposite 
terms. When both views may be taken of the same 
object at the same time, this is denoted by compatible 
tiy consistent terras. Thus “haul and soft,” “cold and 
hot,” “ black and white,” are. opposite teims. But 
“ hard and cold,” “ white and soft,” ai c compatible 
terms. 

4. Abstract and Concrete terms. An abstrad teiui 
expresses an object without any refeience to the snli- 
ject in which it exists. As, “wisdom,” “folly,” “po¬ 
verty,” “rithes.” When an idea is expiessed in con¬ 
junction with the object to which it leteis, it is ex|iies,- 
ed by a cowci'cfe teim. As, “wise,” “foolish,” “pool,' 
•“ rich.” 

5f Positive and Negative terms. A positive teini 
expresses a certain view of a subject actually taken ot 
it; as, “a man speaking “a biid fli/ingi' When this 
view cannot be taken of the object, it is denoted by a 
negative term; as, “ dumb,” “ motionless.” When 
a certain view of a subject might be taken of it, but 
is not, this is expressed by a privative term ; as, “ a 
man silent,” “ a person not walking.” 

6 . Definite and Indefinite terms. A primative or 
negative term, since it does not define and inaik out 
an object, is called an indefinite tenn. But the posi¬ 
tive because, it does define and limit oiu view ot an 
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object, is called definite. Thus, “ a living Creature,” 
“ a bon, ’ “ a lion roaring,” are definite terms, because 
they inaik out a particular class of beings, or a parti- 

< ular individual, or a single individual in a particular 
mode. Ilut, “not a living creature,” “not a li(m,”aie 
mdejuiite, because they do not lestiict oiu' view to 
any class oi individual. They merely exclude one, 
and leave all the test undetermined. 

7. Cuntradictorij -and contrary terms. When two 
teims ate opposed to each other, the one having, and 
the other w'anting, the negative practicle not, cither 

< x|)ressed or undeistood, these aie Called contradk- 
loty teims. Thus, “a living cinature,” and “not a 
living cieature,” “a lion,” and “not a lion.” It is im¬ 
possible that any thing can be both these at the same 
time, and it is impossible also but that every thing 
must eithei be one ot them or the other. Nifithing can 
at the same time be both “ a living creature,” and “ not 
a living cieature,” but eveiy thing that is conceivable 
must be one of them. In this way a perfect division 
of any subject may be made. But contrary terms axe 
merely those that are the most opposite of that class 
to which they belong. Thus “ iicb” and “ poor,” are 
contrary teims. They cannot be applied to the same 
object at the same time; but there are many persona 
to whom neither are applicable. 


C 
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CHAP. II. 

OF CLASSIFICATION. 

Under tliis head the ancient Logic treated of the 
ten Cntegories, and the five Predicahles. The cate¬ 
gories weie given ns a complete enumeration of every¬ 
thing that can he expressed without composition and 
structure. They were intended to include all the 
possible objects of thought, knowledge, or discourse, 
and were supposed to be of special use in assisting the 
disputant to find middle terms. A regular distribu¬ 
tion of things under proper heads is a great help both 
to the memory and the judgment; and the invention 
of a classification of this kind, which the speculative 
part of mankind acquiesced in for two thousand yeai's, 
is a proof no doubt of superiority of genius which is 
seldom to be found. But that winch was heie attempt¬ 
ed exceeded the reach of human power. The ten ca¬ 
tegories have therefore long been abandoned as of no 
practical utility. It will be sufficient, then, merely to 
mention them. They were Substantia, Quantitas, 
Qualitas, Itelatio, Actio, and Passio ;—these were 
considered of special use: the other four, l/bi, Quan- 
do, Situs, and Habitus, were reckoned of less impor¬ 
tance. We may remark, however, that no general 
classification of the objects of thought, that has been 
substituted in the place of the ten categories, has, to 
the present day, been found more perfect! 

The Pi'edicables, however, have maintained their 
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autlioiity to the present time. Of these tlJwefore a 
nioie extended account is necessary. 

A term which can be affirmed of several others lias 
been called a Predk-ahle. It must be evident that 
whatever is affirmatively predicated of another must 
expiess some relation that it bears to that object. It 
must point out, either its whole essence, which is call¬ 
ed its species; or the material part of it, which is 
called its genus; or its distinguishing characteristic, 
which is called its differentia; or something joined to 
its essence, either separable or inseparable, which is 
called its property or accident. This has given rise 
to the doctrine of the five universaU, or predicables; 
to wit, Genus, Species, Differentia, Proprium, and 
Acnidens. 

The Genus is the highest or most universal class, 
which includes two or more species. Thus, “ animal” 
is a genus including “man,” “beast,” and all classes 
of living creatures. 

The Species is a class comprehended under a 
higher class, and is composed of individuals. Thus, 
“ Peter,” “ John,” “ Thomas,” and all the individuals 
of the human race, are included in the species “ man.” 

The Differentia is that which distinguishes one 
species from another; or it is an essential attribute 
which belongs to the species, but not to the genus. 
Thus “reason” is the differentia of man, because 
it distinguishes the species “ man,” from the species 
“ biuteor because it is a characteristic that belongs 
to the species “ man,” but not to the genus “ animal.” 

C ‘i 
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The A 'oprium is some property peculiar to a spe¬ 
cies, belonging to the whole of it, to it alone, and to 
it always, yet not constituting its distinguishing pro¬ 
perty. Thus “risibility” is the piojiiiurn of man; it 
belongs to the whole species, to this species only, and 
to It at all times; yet it does not constitute its dis¬ 
tinguishing property, for it is less essential to man 
than rationality. Some of these pioperties belong to 
the whole of a species, but ai’e not p 'eeMhar to it; as, 
“ to breathe air,” belongs to every man, but not to 
man ahne: other properties are peculiar to a species, 
but do not belong to the whole of it; thus, man alone 
can be a poet, but it is not eveiy man that is so. These 
properties, however, aie more properly reckoned ac¬ 
cidents. 

The Accidens is an attribute not essential to the 
species, which may or may not be absent without 
destroying its nature. Thus, “hot” or “cold;” “nch” 
or “ poor;” “ a native of India;” “ a native of Lon¬ 
don,” are all accidents; because whether absent oi 
present the essence of the species remains the same. 
TTiose accidents tljat can be separated from the indi¬ 
vidual are called separable accidents; those which 
cannot be separated ai'e called inseparable A man 
that is poor may become rich; “ poverty,” therefore, 
is a separable accident. He that is a native of Eng¬ 
land can never be otherwise in that respect; “ a na¬ 
tive of England,” then, is an inseparable accident. 
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The ahoi'e may he illustrated by the following Table. 

Ever} preUicuble expresses eitlier 


'ilie V hole essence of or pan of its or something/ooW lo 
its suhjepl V 17 .. Spe- essence its essfiu e 


cje<> 

1 

1 "V 



Genus-Difl'erenco 

/ "• • '■ ■ . — 



Fiopertjr Accident 


iMHversal universal petuli.u 
and pecu* but not hat not 
liar peculiar umveisul 

i(isci>urdb!e*sepa ruble. 

The genus and difference make up the Species, 
tlius, “rational,” and “animal,” constitute “man.” 
When therefore the genus is spoken of as a whole, and 
said to contain the species, this is only a metaphorical 
expression, signifying that it has a more extensive .sig¬ 
nification ; thus, “man” is a more full expression than 
“ 'animalbut “ animal” is more extensive than man, 
because it can be predicated of several other species. 
In the same tvay the name of a species is more ex¬ 
tensive, but \c%s,full, than that of an individual. 

A genus may be either a summum, or a subaltern 
genus. It is the former when it has no genus above 
it, or wh^n it cannot be considered a species of any 
higher class. Thus, “substance” is a summum genus, 
because it is not a species of any higher genus. A 
C 3 
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subaltern genus is botli a species of a liiglier genus, 
and a genus in reference to the species into whicli it 
may be divided. Tims, “ animal” is a subaltern ge¬ 
nus, because it is included under the higher genus 
“ substanceand at the same time it is the genus of 
“man,” “biid,” and evei'y species of living creatuies. 
That genus which is the nearest that can be predicat¬ 
ed of a species is called its prorirmim genus ; thus, 
“juice,” is the proximum genua of wine ; “liquid,” is 
its more n^mote genus. A species which has under 
it only indteidtials^nd which cannot be considered a 
genus, because including no species, is called an injima 
species. 

Of these predicables some aie more universal than 
otheis; and this gave rise to what is taught in Logic 
respecting the e.rtension and the comprehension ot a 
teini. By the former is meant the number of indivi¬ 
duals of which the teim may be predicated. The latter 
signifies all the simple ideas which united constitute 
what the teim denotes. Thus, the tenn “bird”is ap¬ 
plicable to every individual of all the various species 
of the feathered tribe. This, then, is the ejctension of 
the teim. On the other hand the same tei-m “biid” 
may be considered as including the idea of life, sen¬ 
sation, spontaneous motion, the possession of wings, a 
covering of feathers, and all the properties belonging 
to this class of living creatures. These ideas united 
give us the cemipirehension of the term. By attending 
to this distinction the logical nile will appear evident, 
tliat the greater the extension, the less the cmnpi’ehen- 
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Mon of a term ; and the greater the (ornprehenMon, 
the less the extension. The term “ anunal” has a p^reat- 
er extension than “ man,” because it can be predicat¬ 
ed of “man,” “beast,” “bird,”andalllivinfrcieatures. 
But “ man” is more comprehensive than “ animal,” 
because it includes not only all that the term ahimal 
does, but all that peculiarly belongs to the rational 
animal man. In the same way the name of an indivi¬ 
dual IS more comprehensive than the name of a spe¬ 
cies, hut its extension is evidently less. “ Pompey” 
can be predicated only of an indiyidual, but it inclu- 
iles, besides all that belongs to the species, every thing 
that IS peculiar to that individual. 


CHAP. III. 

OF DIVISION. 

Nothing is move fitted to give us clear, ilistinct, 
and accurate ideas of a complex object, than to reduce 
it‘to Its component parts. For this purpose division 
was invented. In its proper acceptation it means ac¬ 
tually to separate the paits of which any thing is com¬ 
posed; and each of these parts thus physically divided 
must of course be absolutely less than the whole. This 
IS not the case,however, in a logical division. Division, 
as employed in Logic, is a metaphorical expression, 
signifying the separate enumeration of several things 
expressed by one common terra. The several parts 
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which compose the whole are here only enumerated; 
and each of the members comprehends more than the 
whole. A tree may be divided physically into root, 
trunk, branches, and leaves; and each of these mem¬ 
bers must be less than the wliole tree. But if we 
divide logically a genus into its species, each of these 
species comprehends more than the genus; for it ex- 
jwesses not only the general notion of the genus, but 
its own peculiar characteristic which makes it a spe¬ 
cies. Thus, if the genus “ tree” be divided logically 
into several species, as oak, elm, ash, and so on; the 
word oak, or elm, or ctsh, comprehends not only the 
general notion of a tree, but also that difference which 
belongs to that p.irticular kind of tree. Care, there¬ 
fore, must he taken not to confound a physical with 
a logical division, otherwise the rules that have been 
laid down for a good division will be misappreliend- 
ed. 

Logical division is the distribution of a whole into 
its several parts. If it be a genus it must be distii- 
buted into its species ; if it be a species, into its in¬ 
dividuals ; if it is an individual, it is incapable 'of 
logical division, because it is strictly speaking on¬ 
ly one object. The several partitions into which a 
whole is distributed are called the parts or members 
of the division. If our distribution be happy, it will 
greatly contribute to our gaining a complete know¬ 
ledge of the thing divided; and for this pui'pose the 
following rules for division have been laid down. 
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1. Each of the parts, or any number of them short 
of all, must have a nafTower signifratmi than the 
flung divided. Tims, “ mineral” may lie divided into 
“ stones,” “ metals,” and so on; and “ metals” again 
into “gold,” “silver,” “iron,” because each of these, 
and any of them short of all, contain less than the 
thing divided. 

2. All the parts together must contain neiihei' 
more nor less than the whole. Thus, “ medicine” has 
been divided into the “ art of preserving health,” and 
tlie “art of restoring health;” because there is no 
other kind of medicine besides these two. Every 
tiling that can be even conceived of must either be 
“corporeal,” or “ incorporeal.” In this way a com¬ 
plete two-fold division may be made of any subject 
so as to ejhamt it, that is, to make the division ade¬ 
quate to the subject divided. To divide “metals” 
merely into “gold and silver,” would be an imperfect 
division, because these parts together do not make up 
the whole. 

3. The parts must he opposed, not contained in 
each other. If “book” were divided into “poetical, 
histoiical, folio, quarto, French, Latin,” the parts would 
be contained in each other ; because a poetical book 
might be a folio; a quarto, French; and an historical 
book, Latin. Men may be divided into “ rich and poor,” 
or “young and old,” or “leained and illiterate;” be-^ 
cause these classes are opposed to each other. 

4. The iKitural order should be preserved in ar¬ 
ranging the several members. Thus, “ animal” may 
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be divided into “man,” “beast,” “bird,” “fish,” “in- 
A;ctbut were we to reverse, or disannnge this or 
der, our enumeration would be faulty, because a sub¬ 
ject should be distributed into its proximate and near¬ 
est members. 

5. When an object can he divided in several ways, 
we should select the one most suitable fm' our pur¬ 
pose. Thus, “mankind” may be divided politically 
according to their civil character, as Lawyer, Mer¬ 
chant, Tradesman; or physiologically, as Negi’o, Mu¬ 
latto, White-man; or geographically, as Euiopean, 
African, American; or theologically, as Cluistian or 
Pagan, Heathen or Mahometan. We must there¬ 
fore determine at the commencement which^rinciiile 
of division will most suit our purpose, and adopt it 
in pieference to all others. 


CHAP. IV. 

OF DEFINITION, 

Definition literally signifies, “ laying down a bound- 
aiy.” In Logic it is used in a metaphorical sense to 
signify “an expression which explains any term, so as 
to separate it from eveiy thing else.” It must be par- 
ticularly remai'ked, however, that the object of a logi¬ 
cal definition is not to give an adequate conception of 
the nature and essence of the object defined. This is 
in most cases impossible, from the limited nature of 
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ouv present powers. Its chief use is to see tliat a term 
sliall not he used in dift'eient senses in any process of 
leasonmg. Of course if tliere be no ambiguity in a 
term, there is no need to define it; but in those cases 
wliere definition is needed, the greatest assistance may 
be obtained from the rules which are laid down on this 
subject. 

In a logical definition every thing essential to the 
thing defined must be contained. This includes, firet, 
what is common to it with other things of the same 
kind; and secondly, that which distinguishes it from 
othei things of the same kind:—in other words, its 
genus and its differentia. There aie various kinds of 
definition, however, which must be clearly distinguish¬ 
ed, otherwise we shall fall into confusion and error. 
Of these the following may bo mentioned. 

1. A Nominal Definition, This has been called the 
definition of the name, and is merely the explaining 
the meaning of a term that is not clearly understood, 
by giving an equivalent expiession which happens to 
be better known. Thus, “ Geography” may be defin¬ 
ed, “ a description of the surface of the earth“ deca¬ 
logue,” the “ten commandments;” a “triangle,” “that 
which has three angles.” These definitions are usually 
found in dictionaries. 

2. An Essential Definition, This has been call¬ 
ed by logicians the definition of the thing, and ex¬ 
plains an object by pointing out its essential attributes. 
Thus, if called to define what the mathematicians call 
a square, we should say, “ a square is a figure which 
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has four equal sides, and four right angles.” A circle, 
we should say, “ is a plane figure contained by one 
line, which is called the circumference, and is such 
that all straight lines drawn from a certain point with¬ 
in the figure to the circumference are equal to one 
another.” This kind of definition belongs to the 
science that is employed about the paiticular object 
defined; and it is to be remaiked, that in mathe¬ 
matics the Nominal and Essential Definition exactly 
coincide—the meaning of the word, and the nature ot 
the thing, are exactly the same. This is the case also 
in the definition of most scientific terms. 

3. A Logical Definition. This kind of definition 
consists of two parts; the first pai t points out those 
objects with which the thing to be defined essentially 
agrees; the second part points out those qualities 
which are peculiar to itself, and which distinguish it 
from all others:—in other words, a logical definition 
consists of the genus and differetdia ot the object de¬ 
fined. Thus, Logic may be defined “ the science of 
reasoning.” The first part of this logical definition 
points out the genus to which Logic belongs—it is a 
science; the second expresses its specific difference, 
or that which distinguishes it from all the other spe¬ 
cies included in that genus—it is employed about 
reasoning. “Wine is the juice of the grape;” “man 
is a rational animal“ a flower is an organized being 
destitute of sensation;” in all these cases the object is 
logically defined by specifying the genus and the dif¬ 
ferentia. 
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4. An Accidental Definition. By this fs meant a 
description, or as it is sometimes called, an imperfect 
definition, which is merely an enumeration of the ac¬ 
cidental properties belonging to the object which we 
wish to define. A “ landscape” may be described as 
containing corn-fields and meadows, hills and dales, 
running streams and lakes, villages, houses, and ani¬ 
mals, all situated in such a manner as to distinguish 
it from other landscapes. In a description, how¬ 
ever, it is only the non-essential attributes of the ob¬ 
ject that you enumerate. In the above example none 
of the particulars mentioned are essential to the exis¬ 
tence of the landscape. They are necessary to distin¬ 
guish it from other objects of the same kind; yet it 
would continue to be a landscape were any of them 
taken away. They are mere accidental pioperties, 
which may, or may not, belong to it. In this way 
alone individuals can be defined. We must enu¬ 
merate the accidents which distinguish one individual 
fi-om another, and add the species, and then they are 
accmatelydescribed; thus, “Philip was arnaraof Mace- 
don, who subdued Greece.” This kind of imperfect 
definition is resorted to when we cannot point out the 
essential deference of that which we wish to define. 
We collect its chief properties, and by enumerating 
them endeavour to communicate such an idea of it as 
may seiwe to distinguish it from all other objects. Thus 
“silver” may be described as “white, hard, ductile, 
fusible, and next in weight to gold.” In describing a spe¬ 
cies in this manner, nothing that is merely an accident 
D 
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must be mfentioned, because if it does not belong to the 
whole of the species, it cannot clearly distinguish it 
fiom others. But in describing an individual, the ac¬ 
cidents only can be enumerated, because it is by them 
that one individual differs from another. It must be 
observed, however, that the differentia is not always 
one quality, but is frequently made up of many, no 
one of which alone is sufficient to distinguish the ob¬ 
ject from all others. In this case a logical definition 
may be given which may seem to differ very little 
from a mere description. Thus, if it is said, “ silver 
is white, hard, ductile, fusible, and next in weight to 
gold,” this is merely a description; but if we say, 
“ silver is a metal, white, hard, ductile,” and so on, 
this is a logical definition; for we have here genus 
“metal,” and the differentia, made up of the several 
qualities enumerated. 

The principal rules for definition ai'e the following: 

1. A definition mnst be adequate. By this is meant 
that it mnst neither be too extensive, nor too narrow, 
for the thing defined. Thus, if “ insect” were defined, 
“ an animal that flies,” this would in one sense be too 
extensive, because it is applicable to birds as well as 
to insects; in another sense it would be too narrow, 
because there are many insects that only creep. But 
“ wine” may be defined, “ the juice of the giape;” 
because this can be affirmed of no other substance, 
and yet it applies to all proper kinds of wine. When 
a definition is thus adequate, it is reciprocal with the' 
thing defined, and they may be mutually affirmed of 
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or substituted for each other. Thus we maf say, “the 
juice of the grape is wine,” or “ wine is the juice of 
the grape.” 

2. A definition must be clearer than the thing de¬ 
fined. It must be expressed in language as plain and 
simple as the subject will allow. It may happen indeed 
that the term defined is to some persons more fami¬ 
liar than the definition given ; but nothing doubtful or 
difficult should be admitted into a definition, so that 
it may be generally and easily understood. 

3. It should be expressed in as few apjyropriate 
words as possible. Too great brevity is not to be 
sought after, because in this case the subject may 
not be pointed out with sufficient definiteness; on the 
other hand prolixity must be guarded against, as this 
would confuse the mind. Doubtful and equivocal, 
obscure and synonymous terms ought also, for the 
same reason, to be avoided. In a perfect definition we 
should not indulge in figurative and metaphorical lan¬ 
guage, as this might lead to indistinctness and ambi¬ 
guity. But in an imperfect definition, or description, 
figurative language may be very properly introduced. 
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PART II. 

OF JUDGMENT. 

The second mental operation employed in reason¬ 
ing is Judgment, which is the comparing in the mind 
any two ideas, whether complex or incomplex, and 
pronouncing whether they agree or disagi'ee. Judg¬ 
ment is that faculty of the mind by which we carry 
on this process; and when the decision which is thus 
formed is expressed in words it is called an enuncia¬ 
tion, or a proposition. Under this head, then. Logic 
treats of the doctrine of propositions. 


CHAP. I. 

OF PROPOSITIONS. 

A Proposition defined logically is “a sentence in¬ 
dicative,” that is, a sentence either affirming or deny¬ 
ing; “sentence” is tlie^enu«,and “indicative” therfi/- 
ference. This definition expresses the two parts of a 
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proposition which cannot be separated ft'Orii each other 
except in the mind. But it may be perliaps more clear¬ 
ly pointed out by mentioning its real parts which are 
actually separable. A proposition consists, then, of 
a mly'ect, a predicate, and a copula. Tire subject is 
that respecting which any thing is affirmed or denied; 
the predicate is that whrch is affirmed or denied of 
the subject; arrd the copida is some part of the sub- 
stantrve verb “to be,” expressed or understood, con¬ 
necting the subject and the predicate together. Thus, 
“life is short,” is a proposition, in which, “life” is 
the subject; “short,” the predicate; and “ is,” the co¬ 
pula. It is not necessary, however, that each of these 
terms should be separately expressed; the same pro- 
jrohition may, in some languages, be expressed by 
one, two, or three terms ; thus, “ vivo,” “ Ego vivo,” 
or “ Ego sum vivens,” all express the same proposi¬ 
tion. “ The mind tlrrnks,” is a complete proposition, 
although the copula be not expressed, for it is equi¬ 
valent to “ the mmd is thinknrg“ I live,” signifies, 
“ 1 am living “ Troy was,” means, “ Troy was ex¬ 
isting “ I am,” that is, “ I am living.” In all these 
cases the subject, predicate, and copula, are contain¬ 
ed in the proposition, and are easily found out by ex¬ 
pressing the proposition at length. Generally speak¬ 
ing, when the proposition is fully expressed, the sub¬ 
ject stands first, and the predicate last in a sentence; 
but this is not necessary; nor are they to he distin¬ 
guished from each other by the place drey occupy .in 
the sentence, hut by carefully marking the import of 
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the expretsions, and the design of the speaker. Thus, 
in the proposition, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” 
the predicate “ Great” stands first, and the subject 
“Diana of the Ephesians,” comes last in the sentence. 
“ It is proper to study Logic;” here the subject stands 
last, and the predicate firet, as may be seen by expres¬ 
sing the proposition in the more usual way; thus, “ to 
study Logic is propel.” The propeitics of these pro¬ 
positions merit particular attention. We shall Hist 
consider the classes into which they have been arrang¬ 
ed, and then notice their important affections or rela¬ 
tions. 


CHAP II. 

or THE CLASSES OF PKOPOSITIONS. 

I. Propositions are either categorical or hypothe¬ 
tical. A proposition may be expressed either uhsolutely, 
or under a hypothesis; and on this distinction the above 
division is founded. Thus, “ Ctesar deserved death 
“ Crassus was lich;” “ Solomon was wise :” all these 
are categorical propositions, because they express the 
truth they contain in an absolute, unconditional form. 
But, “ If Csesar was a tyrant, he deserved death “If 
Crassus was rich, his temptations to pride were nu¬ 
merous;” “if Solomon was wise,his instructions should 
be regarded these are hypothetical propositions, be¬ 
cause they are expressed in a conditional form, or in a 
hypothesis. 
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2. Propositions are either pure or modal. When 
a proposition asserts simply or purely that the subject 
does or does not aftree with the predicate, it is call¬ 
ed a pure proposition. But when it iticludes also the 
mode or manner in which the predicate is connected 
with the subject, it is called a modal proposition. 
Thus, “ Brutus killed Caisar,” is a pui-e proposition ; 
but, “Bnitus killed Caisar justly” is modal. “In¬ 
temperance will induce disease,” is pure ; “ intempre- 
ance will probably induce disease,” is modal. 

3. With regaid to their matter, piopositions must 
either be true or false. When the tenns in which it 
IS expressed agree with the thing signified, the propo¬ 
sition is true; when they do not agree, it \sfalse. Hence 
a proposition must not be ambiguous, for in that case 
it has more than one meaning, and is in reality not 
one proposition but several; nor must it be impesfect 
or ungrammatical, for such an expression has no 
meaning at all. When a proposition is properly ex¬ 
pressed, it is impossible it can be both true and false 
at the same time, and in the same sense ; yet two pro¬ 
positions, though both true, may seem to contradict 
one another, when used in different senses, or in dif¬ 
ferent respects. Thus, man may be said to be both 
“ mortal” and “ immortalapplying the one to his 
body, the other to his soul. Many seeming contra¬ 
dictions may be in this way explained. 

4. With regard to then quality, propositions must 
either be affinnative or negative. They are affirmative 
when the predicate is said to agree with the subject; 
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thus, “ ipan is an animal.” They are negative when 
tlie predicate and subject do not agi'ee ; thus, “ man 
is not a tree.” An affirmative proposition may be 
known also by its copula being affirmative; thus, “man 
is mortal;” “ not to advance is to go backa nega¬ 
tive proposition on the contrary is one whose copula 
is negative ; as, “ man is not perfect,” “ no man is 
innocent.” 

5. In respect of quantity, propositions are univer¬ 
sal or particular. When the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the whole of the subject, the pioposition is 
universal: when it is affirmed or denied only of apart 
of it, it is particular ; thus, “ all circles are figures;” 
Ireland is an island;” “no tyiant is happy,” are uni¬ 
versal propositions ; and their subjects are said to be 
distributed, that is, each of them is understood to stand 
for the whole of its significates : but, “ some figures are 
squares“ some islands are fintile;” “ all men are not 
just wcparticular propositions; their subjects aie not 
distributed, being understood to stand only for a part 
of their significates. Universal propositions are gene¬ 
rally denoted by the words,.“ all,” “none,” “ every 
and particular propositions by “some,” “many,” “a 
few,” and so on. 

6. When the subject of a proposition is a com¬ 
mon term, without any of the universal, or particular 
signs expressed with it, the proposition is called in- 
definUe ; and the quantity of the proposition must be 
ascertained by the matter of it, or in other words, by 
the nature of the connection between the extremes. 
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This may be either neceisary, or impossihte, or con¬ 
tingent. If the matter of an indefinite proposition be 
necessary or impossible, the pioposition is underetood 
as a universal-, thus, “ birds have wings,” that is, “ all 
buds have wings;” in this case the connection between 
the extremes is necessary. “Birds are not quadnipeds:” 
in this instance the connection is impossible, and there¬ 
fore the subject is distributed ; that is, it asserts that 
“ no bird is a quadruped.” In contingent matter, where 
the terms may or may not agree, an indefinite propo¬ 
sition is understood as a particular; thus, “food is 
necessary to life,” that is, some food; “ bii-ds sing,” 
that is, some birds sing; “ animals are not quadmp- 
eds,” that is, all animals are not, or some are not quad- 
lupeds. 

7. Another class of propositions are those deno¬ 
minated singular propositions. Those whose subject 
is either a proper name, or a common term with a 
singular sign, are thus called; and they are consider¬ 
ed universals, because in them we speak of the udiale 
of the subject. When we say, “ Plato was a philo¬ 
sopher,” we mean the whole of Plato. If any qualify¬ 
ing term is inserted to indicate that the whole of the 
subject is not to be included, the proposition may be 
viewed as particular ; thus, “ this man is not wholly 
a philosopher ;” “ Csesar was not altogethei-a. 

“ I shall not wholly die.” Singulai' propositions, how¬ 
ever, are most naturally accounted universals:—it is 
only, when modified as above that they can be contra¬ 
dicted. 
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Of all these divisions the most important are those 
which class propositions into affirmative or negative, 
universal or particular; because, considered as to 
their quality and quantity, eveiy pure categorical pro¬ 
position must be included in these divisions. Every 
proposition is either affirmative or negative ; and must 
either be universal or particular ; they are therefore 
ranged under four great classes, viz. Universal Affir¬ 
matives, and Universal Negatives ; Particular Affir¬ 
matives, and Particular Negatives. These are denot¬ 
ed, for the sake of brevity, by the symbols. A, E, I, O: 
thus. A, denotes a universal affirmative; E, a universal 
negative; I, a particular affirmative ; and O, a par¬ 
ticular negative. To aid the memory the following 
couplet is usually given, embodying the above sym¬ 
bols; 

Asserit A, negat E, veium generaliter nmbo: 

Assent I, negat O, sed particulariter ambo. 

It must be particularly remembered that in every 
universal proposition, the suited is distributed, that 
is, is taken in the whole of its extension; but never 
in a particular proposition. But the distribution, or 
non-distribution of the predicate, does not depend on 
the quantity, but on the quality of the proposition. If 
any pai-t of the predicate agrees with the subject, it 
must be affirmed of it, and cannot be denied of it. In 
an affirmatwe proposition, then,it is sufficient that some 
part of the predicate agrees with the subject; brit in a 
negative proposition, it is necessary that the whole of 
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the predlcati^ should disagree with the subject; thus, 
it is true that “ to study Logic is useful,” although 
the whole of the predicate “ useful” does not agree 
with the subject ;Jfor many things are useful besides 
the study of Logic. On the other hand, “ no vice is 
useful” would be false, if any part of the predicate 
“ useful” agi’eed with the term vice; that is, if there 
Were any one thing really useful which was a vice. 
The rules to be observed, then, respecting distribution 
are these : ■ 

1. All universal, but no particular propositions, 
distribute the subject. 

2. All negative, but no affirmative propositions, 
distribute the predicate. 

3. Whatever is universally affin^ed or denied re¬ 
specting any term distributed, may be equally afhrm- 
ed or denied respecting eveiy thing contained under 
that term : thus, if any thing is affirmed or denied uni- 

respecting “animal,” it may be equally affirm¬ 
ed or denied of any animal; of “ man,” “ brute,”' 
“ Alexander,” “ Bucephalus.” This rule is generally 
expressed thus, “ Dictum, de omni et de nuUo." 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE AFFECTIONS OF PROPOSITIONS. 

We now proceed to consider the auctions, or re¬ 
lations of propositions, which is that property by which 
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they unSergo various mutual changes. (It must he 
remembered that a proposition is either univemal or 
paiticular according ; and affirmative oi 

negative according t o xX&^ualvtn .•^nd that these are 
denoted, A, universal affirmative; E, universal ne¬ 
gative ; I, particular affirmative ; and O, particular 
negative. These four classes may be exemplified, 
thus; 

A, Every vine is a tree. 

E, No vine is a tree. 

I, Some vine is a tree. 

O, Some vine is not a tree. 

Any given subject and predicate may thus form 
four distinct prepositions; and these may undergo 
various changes by which one proposition may be de¬ 
duced from another. A knowledge of these changes 
is of considerable importance in all kinds of argumen¬ 
tation. Of these the following are to be noticed ; Sub- 
alternation, Conversion, and Opposition. 


Section 1. 

Of Subalternation. 

Subalterriation is the deducing aparticular propo¬ 
sition from a universal, when they agi'ee in quality ; 
thus, 

“ All men are mortaltherefore, 

“ Some men are mortal.” 
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Or thus, “ No tyrants are happy; tlu'refore, 

• “ Some tyrants are not happy.” 

In subaltemation the universal proposition is call¬ 
ed the subalternans; and the particular, yi\nc\\ is de¬ 
duced from it, is called the suhalterna. In this case 
tlie piopositions differ in quantity alone ; and the 
maxims laid down in reference to piopositions affect¬ 
ed in this manner, are ; 

1. That the truth of the joaiYtcwfaj'proposition fol¬ 
lows from the ti'uth of the universal. 

^ The falsity of the universal from the falsity of 
the particular. 

3. Whether universal or purticulai', they may be 
sometimes both true, and sometimes both false. 


Section 2. 

Of Conversion. 

Conversion of propositions is the transposing of 
their teinns, so that the sulyect is made the predicate, 
and the predicate the subject: thus, 

“ Samson was the strongest mantherefore, 

“ The strongest man was Samson.” 

It is to be remembered that no conversion is used 
for any logical pui-pose unless it be illative; that is, 
except the truth of the one proposition is implied in 
the tmth of the other ; or as it is expressed, the truth 
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of tlie Converse is implied in the truth of the Exposita. 
TJius, 

“ No virtuous man is a rebel; therefore, 

“ No rebel is a virtuous man.” 

“ Some boasters are I'owards ; therefore, 

“ Some cowards are boastem.” 

No conversion is allowed but that which is thus tl- 
lative; for in tliat case a tenn would be used universal¬ 
ly in the one case, which was used onXypartially in the 
othei. There aie some propositions which distribute 
both terms; these, therefore, can easily be converted, 
while they continue to pieserve both theii quantity 
and their quality. This cannot, however, be done in 
all cases: conversion is therefore modified so as to he 
applicable to these cases ; and the names given to these 
various kinds of conversion, are. Simple Conversion ; 
Conversion per accidms; and Contraposition. 

1. Simple Conversion takes place when the quanti¬ 
ty and quality of the propositions converted remain 
unchanged: thus, 

“ No man is a quadrupedtherefore, 

“ No quadruped is a man.” 

“ Some tiee is a vine therefore, 

“ Some vine is a tree.” 

In these cases the subject and predicate merely 
change their places ; and in this way E, and I, that 
is, all universal negatives, and particular affirmatives, 
may be converted with preservation of trath. 
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2. Conversion per accidfftis. This takes place when 
the qtuiUty of a proposition is preserved, and the qtmn- 
tity is changed. In some propositions tlie predicate 
IS not distnbuted; in these cases, therefoie, tiieir sim¬ 
ple conversion would not be illative, because then: 
would be a term distributed in the cmvevse which was 
not distiibuted in the exposita. Thus we cannot infei, 
because “ all men are animals,” that “all animals aie 
men,” because the term “animals,” is distiibuted in 
the last instance, but not in the former. We must 
therefore limit its quantity from uninersal to partixu- 
lar, and then the conversion will be illative. Thus, 

“ All men are animalstherefore, 

“ Some animals aie men.” 

This is sometimes called conversion by limitation; 
but it is generally known as Conversion per accidens; 
and in this way A, and E, that is, universal affirmatives, 
and universal negatives, may be converted. 

3. Conversion by Contraposition. This takes place 
when the term, that is, the contradictory of the predi¬ 
cate, is put for the subject, and the quality of the 
pioposition is changed. In particular negatives, whe¬ 
ther the quantity be changed or not, there will still be 
a term distributed in the conveise which was not dis¬ 
tributed before: the quality therefore must be chang¬ 
ed by considering the negative as attached to the pre¬ 
dicate, instead of being attached to the copula, and 
then the proposition may be regarded as a particular 
affirmative; for example, 

E 2 
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“ Some men are not wise.” 

I'his is a particular negative, the predicate of wliicfi 
is “ wisetalce, then, tlie contradictoiy of this predi¬ 
cate, “ not wise,” and make it the* subject of the pro¬ 
position, and it will become a particulai affiimative; 
thus, 

“ Some who are not wise are men.” 

This may he named conveision hy negation; it is 
however generally called Conven'sim hy Contraposi¬ 
tion. In this way O, that is, partknhr negatives may 
be converted. But A, that is, unwersal affiimuitives, 
may also be conveited by this method; thus, 

“ Every animal is sentienttherefore, 

“ What is insentient is not an animal.” 

In these three ways every proposition may be dla- 
tively converted; and to aid the, memory, all these 
rules of conversion have been laid down in the follow¬ 
ing lines; 

Simpliciter feci, convertitur eva, per accid; 

Asto per contra, sic fit conversio tota. 

The two vowels in feci represent E, and I, which 
are converted simply; the two vowels in eva denote 
E, and A, which are converted ^er accidens; and the 
two vowels in asto, stand for A, and 0, which are 
converted by contraposition. 
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Section 3. 

Of Opposition. 

Anotlioi afi’ertion of pi opositions is called Opposi¬ 
tion. 'I'liis takes place when two propositions, having 
the same subject and predicate, differ in quantity, or 
(piahty, or both. With any given subject and predi- 
(ate foul distinct projjositions may be made, any two 
of which may be said to be opposed ; but there are 
only thiee kinds of opposition properly so called; Con- 
trudwfory, Cmitravy, and Subcuntrary. 

1. Contradictory Opposition takes place between 
two propositions when the one is unives'sal, and the 
other particular; the one affiimative, and the other 
nesiatwc; thus, 

A, “ Every man is an animal 

O, “ Some man is not an animal.” Or, 

E, No vine is a tiee 

1, “ Some vine is a tree.” 

Ill this kind of opposition we infer from the tnitli 
of the one, the falsity of the other: for they can iievei 
be both true, or both false, at the same time. 

2. Contrary Opposition takes place between two 
unicersal propositions, of which the one is affirmative, 
and the other negative ; thus, 

A, “ Every man is wise;” 

E, “ No man is wise.” 

E 3 
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Ill tills kind, of opposition the propositions may he 
both false at the same time, but they cannot both be 
tiue. 

3. S'ubcontrcm/ Opposition takes place between two 
particular propositums, of which the one m affirnia- 
tice, and the other negatire; thus, 

I, “ Some horses are swift 

(), “ Some horses are not swift.” 

In this kind of opposition both propositions may 
be true at the same time, but they cannot both be 
false. 

If the (/uantifp and (ptalilp of a proposition be 
known, it is evident that its tiutli or falsity must de¬ 
pend on its matter. The following; rules have there- 
foie been laid down respecting the matter of proposi¬ 
tions, which must be caiefully remembered. 

1. In necessary waiter all affitmatives are true, 
and negatives are false. Thus, “ a//islands,” or “some 
islands, are suiTounded by water,” must be tiue; be¬ 
cause the matter is necessary: and to say, “ no island 
is surrounded with watei,” or “some islands aie not 
surrounded by water,” would be false, for the same 
reason. 

2. In impossible matter' pll negatives are true, and 
affirmatives false. Thus, “all circles,” or “some cir¬ 
cles are squares,” is false, because the matter df these 
propositions is impossible; but, “ all circles,” “ or some 
circles are not squares,” is tme, for the same reason. 

3. In contingent matter all universals are false, 
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find particulars true. Thus, “ some islantls are fer- 
or, “some horaes are not swift,” are both true, 
because they are particular propositions, and the matter 
is contingent; but, “all islands ai’e feitile,” or, “all 
horses are not swift,” are both false, because they are 
univei’sals, and the matter contingent. Hence in con¬ 
tingent mattei', contradictories will always be mietrue, 
and the ntlmr fake; contraries, hotlifake, but nevei 
both true; and subcontraries, both true,h\xt never both 
fake. 

All the maxims relative to Opposition have been 
arranged into the following scheme, in which the foui 
piopositions are expressed by their symbols; the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of matter by the contractions, necess., 
imposs., renting.; and the trath or falsity of each pro¬ 
position in each kind of matter expressed at length. 


necess. tnie. A-Contraries.-E necess. false. 


imposs. false, 
coating, false. 


necess. true, 
imposs. false, 
conting. true. I 


\ 


\ 


% 






/ 


/■ \ 
—Subcontraries. 


imposs. time, 
conting. false. 


necess. false. 
. imposs. time. 
.O conting.true. 
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PART III. 

OF REASONING. 

The third operation of the mind employed in ar¬ 
gumentation is Reasoning, whicli is that process by 
which we infer one thing from another. It often hap¬ 
pens that we cannot at once perceive the relation 
which subsists between our i<Ieas; wo therefore com¬ 
pare them with some common medimn, and fiom 
their agreement or disagreement with this medium, 
we perceive whether or not they agree with each 
other. In this way we deduce one truth from another; 
and when this process is regularly earned on, it is call¬ 
ed discourse, or reasoning. 

It is to be particularly kept in mind, that in every 
instance in which we reason, whether it be to refute 
an adversaiy, or to convey instruction, or to satisfy 
our own minds on any particular subject, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, which is, when correct¬ 
ly carried on, in all cases, and on all subjects, one and 
the same. Every one piay not be conscious of this 
process, nor be able to explain the principles on which 
it proceeds ; but this is not to be wondered at. It 
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is tlie case with all our mental opeiations, and with 
every process that has been reduced to regular sys¬ 
tem. The practice must have preceded the theoiy— 
just as men must have been able to speak grammati¬ 
cally before Language was reduced to a system of 
Giammar. It is indeed customary to speak of ma¬ 
thematical reasoning, and metaphyaical reasoning, and 
polituMl reasoning, and theological reasoning, as if they 
were essentially diflerent. But these are not different 
kinds of reasoning, founded on different principles. 
The process is the same in all these instances; and it 
is no more affected by the nature of the subject to 
which it is applied, than is an arithmetical process af¬ 
fected by the nature of the objects that are the sub¬ 
ject of calculation. 

If then the process of reasoning is in all cases the 
same, it must be an interesting employment to ana¬ 
lyse this operation, and become acquainted with the 
principle on which it rests, and the laws by which 
it is regulated: and since an unsound and incon¬ 
clusive mode of reasoning is often employed, it must 
be of great service to be acquainted with some 
general rules applicable to all cases, which may be 
employed either to convince, or to confute ; and by 
which we may judge of the validity of any reason¬ 
ing process. This is what Logic furnishes. Its 
principal object is to guard us against inconclusive 
reasoning. The third part of Logic, therefore, treats 
of arguments, which is reasoning expressed in words. 
When an argument is stated at full length, and in its 
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regular fonn, it is called a syllogism ; the nature and 
properties of the Syllogism must therefore now be 
considered. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE SYLLOGISxM. 

Every Argument consists of two parts; that which 
k proved, and that bp means of tvhieh the proof is 
given. The former, before it is proved, is called the 
(jue.stwn ; but after it is proved, it is called the con¬ 
clusion, The means of proof, if stated last, is called 
the reason; hut if stated yiira#, it is called tire jOJ’mweA-. 
Every conclusion is deduced from two premises, either 
expressed or underetood, which are granted to be true, 
and from which it must be admitted that the conclu¬ 
sion necessarily results or follows. A syllogism has 
therefore been defined, “an argument so expressed, 
that the conclusiveness of it is manifest, from the 
mere force of the expressioits, without considering 
the meaning of the terms in which it is express¬ 
ed.” Thus, in the syllogism, “ Y is X; Z is Y; 
therefore Z is X;” the conclusion is inevitable, what¬ 
ever the terms X, Y, Z, may be considered respec¬ 
tively to Indicate. 

The order generally observed in stating a syllo¬ 
gism, is first to lay down the premises, and then to 
draw the corrclusion; thus, 
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“ All tyrants deserve death : 

C.'Bsar was a tyrant; therefore, 

Ciesar deserved death.” 

Every syllogism has only three terms ; the middle 
terra, and the two terms found in the conclusion. The 
middle term is the medium of comparison by which 
each of the terms is separately compared, in order 
to ascertain their agreement or disagreement with 
each other. The other two terms are called the ex¬ 
tremes, and are always found in the conclusion, in the 
following Older: 

1. The subject of the conclusion is called the minoi 
term; and, 

2. The predicate of the conclusion is called the 
major term, because it has the greater extension. 

Every syllogism has only three propositions; 

1. The proposition in which the major term is com¬ 
pared with the middle term, is called the major pro- 

positmi, 

2. The pioposltion in which the minor term is com- 
piu-ed with the middle term, is called the minor pro¬ 
position. 

3. The proposition in which the minor term is com¬ 
pared with the major term, is called the conclusion, 
because inferred from them. 

Tliese seveial parts of a syllogism will he best il- 
lustiated by a example; take thetefore the following : 

“ Every reasonable being is accountable: 

Man is a reasonable being; therefore, 

Man is accountable.” 
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This syllogism consists of three propositions ; the 
firet and the second are the prenikes ; the third is 
the conclusion. “ Man” is the subject of the conclu¬ 
sion, and is therefore the minor term; “ accounta¬ 
ble” is the predicate of the conclusion, and is there¬ 
fore the major term ; and “ reasonable being” is the 
middle teim, because it is with this that the other 
two terms are compared. In the first proposition the 
major term is compared with the middle term ; it is 
therefore the major proposition. In the second pro¬ 
position the minor term is compared with the middle 
term; it is therefore the minor proposition. 


CHAP. II. 

OF THE LAWS OF SYLLOGISMS. 

The axiom on which the validity of the Syllogism 
depends, is called “ dictum de omni et nullo ;” that 
is, “whatever is predicated of a term distributed, 
whether affirmatively or negatively, may be predi¬ 
cated in like ifaanner of every thing contained under 
that term.” Thus, in the above examples, X is pre¬ 
dicated of Y taken in the whole of it extension; and 
Z is contained under Y; therefore Z is predicated of 
X : so, “ to deseiYe death,” 'is predicated of “ tyrants” 
distributed ; “ Csesar” is contained in tliis number; 
therefore to “ deserve death,” is predicated of him. 
This axiom may be ultimately applied to all argu- 
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ments, and it is by theiv conformity to th® rule that 
their validity must be ascertained. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be applied immediately even to all pure cate- 
j^orical syllogisms, except they be reduced to a par¬ 
ticular foim. To avoid the tediousness of doing this, 
two other axioms are commonly applied to practice, 
on which depends the validity of affirmative and nega¬ 
tive conclusions. These ai-e. 

First, “ If two terms agree with one and the same 
third, they agree with each other" On this canon 
rests the validity of affirmatwe conclusions. 

Second, “ If one term agrees, and another dis¬ 
agrees, with one and the same third, they disagree with 
each other" On this rests the validity of negative 
conclusions. 

No categorical syllogism can be faulty which does 
not violate one of these canons ; and none can be cor¬ 
rect that does. Hence on these axioms are built all 
the general rules which are given below, and which are 
to be observed in order that we may ascertain whether 
syllogisms are valid arguments or not. 

The general rules laid down for the construction of 
syllogisms are the following: 

1. The middle term must not he taken twice parti¬ 
cularly, hut must he distributed at least once in the pre¬ 
mises. If the middle term be not distributed it stands 
only for a part of its significates; hence it may hap¬ 
pen that one of the extremes may be compared vritli 
one pait of it, and the other compared with another. 
In this case there are therefore two middle terms, and 
F 
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the extrenies not being compared with the same, can¬ 
not be conclusively compared with each other. Thus. 
“ Some men are wise; 

Some men are ignorant; therefore, 

Some ignorant men are wise.” 

In this case the middle term “ men” being taken 
■particularly both in the major and minor proposition, 
it is not the same pereons that are spoken of in these 
two propositions. Tliere are theiefore in fact <«•<> mid¬ 
dle terns, or four terms in the syllogism; it is not 
therefore a valid argument. Again, 

“ White is a colour ; 

Black is a colour; therefoic, 

Black is white.” 

Here the middle term “ colom-” is not distiibuted, 
and the terms of the conclusion are compared, oni' 
with one part of it, and the other with anothei’’. And 
hence not being compaied with the same, they cannot 
be conclusively compared with each othei. Again, 

“ All vegetables grow ; 

An animal grows; tlierefore. 

An animal is a vegetable.” 

It may be remarked also that the middle term must 
not be an anibiguom term, used in diffeicnt senses, for 
in this case there will be two middle terms in sense. 
though only one in sound: for example, 

“ Light is contrary to darkness: 

Feathers are light; theiefore. 

Feathers are contraiy to darkness.” 
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In eveiy case, then, the middle term nftist be dis- 
tiibutnd at least once in the premises, by being either 
the subject of a universal, or the predicate of a nega¬ 
tive proposition : and if the middle term be distribut- 
c.l once, this is sufficient;'because if one cxtieme has 
lioen compared to a part of the middle term, and 
another extreme compared to the whole of it, it is 
evident they must have been both compared to the 
same; and consequently they can be conclusively com¬ 
pared to each other. 

2. No term must be distributed in the conclusion 
which was not distributed in one of the premises, Pai- 
ticulai propositions are contained in universals, and 
theiefore can be infen-ed fiom them ; but universals 
aie not contained in particulars; we cannot therefore 
infer a universal from a particular. But if a term is dis¬ 
tributed in the conclusion, which was not distributed 
in one of the premises, this is to draw a univeraal from 
a particular; it is to employ the whole of a teim in 
the conclusion, when you had employed only a part 
of It in the premises; and thus in leality to introduce 
irfouith term. When this rule is violated, it is called 
an illicit pi'ocess, either of the major or of the minoi 
term: thus, 

“ All men are animals : 

A bird is not a man; therefore, 

A bird is not an animal.” 


Here there is an illicit process of the major term. 
In the major proposition, “ animal” is taken only in a 
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part of ife extension, because it is the predicate of a 
universal proposition, the predicate of which is never 
distributed ; whereas, in the conclusion, being the sub¬ 
ject of a universal proposition, it is distributed. 

“ All tyrants are cruel : 

All tyitmts are men; therefore, 

All men are cruel.” 

la this instance there is an iUkit process of the 
minor; because “men,” being the predicate of a uni¬ 
versal proposition in the minor proposition, is not dis¬ 
tributed; whereas in the conclusion, being the subject 
of a universal proposition, it is distributed. 

3. From two negative premises no conclusion can 
he drawn. In this case the middle term is affirmed 
to disagree with both extremes; they cannot therefore 
be compared together; for when two ideas disagree 
with a third, we cannot infer either that they agi-ee or 
disagree with each other: thus, if it be affirmed, 

“ A fish is not a quadruped 
A bird is not a quadruped 

nothing is proved, and therefore no conclusion can 
be drawn from it. But when the negative is a part ot 
the middle term, it must be remembered that, though 
the proposition may appear to be negative, it is in 
leality an affirmative, and in that case a conclusion 
can be justly drawn ; thus, 

“ What has no wings cannot fly : 

A dog has no wings ; therefore, 

A dog cannot fly.” 
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In this’ instance the middle term, “ the-Baving-no- 
wings,” is predicated of the minor proposition; it is 
therefore an affimative, though it may seem to be a 
negative proposition, and hence the inference can be 
conclusively drawn. 

4. If one premiie be negative, the conchtsion will be 
negative. In a negative* premise the middle term is 
pionounced to disagree with one of the extremes; and 
the other premise, which must be affinnative, by the 
last rule, is pronounced to agree with the other ex¬ 
treme. They therefore disagree with one another; 
and as in this case they never can agree, the conclu¬ 
sion must be negative. 

5. From two particular premises nothing can he 

concluded. If the two premises are affirmative, theie 
will be no universal terms, and hence the middle 
term will be taken twice particularly, contrary to the 
first rule. , 

If the one be negative and the other affirmative, 
there will be an illicit process; thus, 

‘ Some animals are sagacious ; 

Some beasts are not sagacious; therefore, 
Some beasts are not animals.” 

6. If one of the premises be particular, the eonclu- 
.vion will be particular. To infer a universal conclu¬ 
sion would be an illicit process : for if both premises 
are affirmative, there are three particular terms in the 
premises, and only one universal, the conclusion must 
therefore be paiticular. 
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If ontf premise be negative, there are two particu¬ 
lar terms in the premises, the predicate of the affir¬ 
mative preposition, and the svJy'ect of the particular ; 
the predicate of the conclusion will therefore be a 
universal, and its subject particular, and hence the 
conclusion itself will be particular. The last two 
rules are sometimes embodied in this one: “ the con¬ 
clusion follows the weaker partbecause negatives 
and particulars are considered inferior to affirmatives 
and universals. 

It is to be remarked, that although from two uni¬ 
versal premises a universal conclusion may be gene¬ 
rally inferred, yet this is not the case always; from 
such premises, however, a particular may always be 
drawn ; for whatever is predicated of all, may always 
of course be predicated of some. Every syllogism 
that violates none of these rules, must be considered 
valid. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE FIGURES OF SYLLOGISMS. 

The figure of a syllogism consists in the place 
which the middle term occupies with respect to the 
Extremes of the Conclusion. There are only four Fi¬ 
gures; and their excellence is to be judged of from 
the manner in which Aristotle’s dictum can be applied 
to them. 
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The first Figure, which is by far the mosf clear and 
natural of all, is that in which the Middle term is made 
the Subfect of the major premises, and the Predicate 
of the minor: thus, 

“ Every virtue is profitable : 

Prudence is a virtue; therefore. 

Prudence is profitable.” 

In the second Figure the Middle term is the Predi- 
< ate of both premises: thus, 

“ Every virtue is praiseworthy: 

Injustice is not praiseworthy; therefore. 
Injustice is not a virtue.” 

In the third Figure the Middle term ts the Subject 
(f both premises ; thus, 

“ All flowers are beautiful: 

Some flowers are roses; therefore. 

Some roses are beautiful.” 

The last, and the most awkward and unnatural of 
all the Figures, being the very reverse of the first, is 
that in which the Middle term is the Predicate of the 
major premise, and the Subject of die minor: thus, 

“ Every man is an animal: 

Every animal is sentient; therefore, 
Something that is sentient is a man.” 

“ All vicious persons are unhappy: 

Some unhappy persons are wise; therefore, 
Some persons that are wise are vicious.” 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE MOODS OF SYLLOGISMS. 

The mood of a syllogism is the legitimate deter¬ 
mination of the three propositions according to their 
quantity and quality ; for example, 

“ All wicked persons are miserable: 

All tyrants are wicked; therefore, 

All tyrants are miserable.” 

This syllogism is in the mood A, A, A, because 
each of the three propositions is a univei'sal affirma¬ 
tive. 

“ All gold is precious: 

All gold is a mineral; therefore, 

Some mineial is precious.” 

This syllogism is in the mood A, A, I, because the 
major and the minor propositions are universal affirma¬ 
tives, and the conclusion is a particular affirmative. 

“ He that is always in fear is not happy: 

Misers are always in fear; therefore, 

Misers are not happy.” 

This syllogism is in the mood E, A, E, because the 
miyor proposition, and the conclusion are universal 
negatives, and the minor a universal affirmative. Thus, 
when we designate the three propositions of a syllo¬ 
gism, in their order, according to their respective 
quantity and quality, we are said to determine the 
mood of that syllogism. 
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•Is there are four kinds of propositions, ’A, E, 1, 
(), and three propositions in each syllogism, all the 
possible ways of combining these four propositions by 
tliiees will be sixty-four. Each of the four maybe 
a major premise; each of these four majora may 
have four different minors; and these sixteen pairs of 
premises may have each four different conclusions. 
The atat<‘ment will therefore stand thus ; 4 x 4(= 16) 
X 4 = 64. This is a mere arithmetical calculation 
of all the moods possible, without any regard to lo¬ 
gical rules ; but many of these are inadmissible in 
practice, because they violate the rules formerly laid 
down for judging of a legitimate syllogism. The 
mood E, E, E, must be rejected, because it has ‘tie- 
native premises ; I, O, O, is also inadmissible, because 
it has particular premises ; and so many others, for 
the same and other faults, must be rejected. Upon 
examination it has been ascertained that of the sixty- 
four possible moods there are only ten that can be 
used in a legitimate syllogism. Of these ten the fol¬ 
lowing enumeration may be useful; 

A, A, A; E, A, E; A, I, I; E, I, O; A, E, E, 
A,0,0; A, A, I; E,A,0;I, A, I; O, A, O. 

All these moods are not allowable in each of the 
tour Figures mentioned above; as they may violate 
some of the foregoing rules in one Figure, though 
not in another. For example, I, A, I, is an allowable 
mood in the third Figure; thus, 

I, “ Some afflictions are salutary: 

A, All afflictions are unpleasant; therefore, 

I, Some things that are unpleasant are salutary." 
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But this mood in the first Figure would lie niiid- 
iiiissible; thus, 

I, “ Some herbs are fit for food: 

A, Nightshade is an herb; thei’efore, 

I, Some nightshade is fit for food.” 

In this instance we have an wndistnimfrd middfr. 
and therefore the syllogism is not valid. 

In the second Figure A, E, E, is valid, thus, 

A, “Every virtue is praiseworthy : 

E, Injustice is not praiseworthy; ther<‘fore, 

E, Injustice is rrot a virtue.” 

But in the first Figirre this mood would have an 
illwit process oftJie tnajor ; thus, 

A, “ Every man is an animal: 

E, A horse is not a man ; therefore, 

E, K horse is not an animal.” 

In the first Figure the mood A, A, A, is a valid 
argument; thus, 

A, “ All human beings are entitled to libeity. 
A, All slaves are human beings; therefore, 

A, All slaves are entitled to liberty.” 

But in the third Figure this mood worrld have an 
lUkit process of the minor ; thus, 

A, “ All tyrants are cruel: 

A, All tyrants are men; therefore, 

A, All men are cruel.” 

By applying the moods to each Figure, rt vvill be 
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touiul that each Figure will admit of only six moods 
which do not violate the rtiles against undistributed 
middle, and illicit process. Of these twenty-fow va¬ 
lid moods some are useless, because they have only 
a particular conclusion when a universal might have 
been drawn. For exan^le, in the first Fi¬ 

gure is for this rSason use^l^ t|jus, 

A, “ All human beings are entitled to liberty: 

A, All slaves are human beings ; therefore, 

1, Some slaves are entitled to liberty.” 

Five of the twenty-four moods are for tins reason 
considered unworthy of particular notice. Some ol 
these moods, liowevei, conclude in more figures than 
one; hence the number of legitimate conclusive mood* 
Is mci eased to nineteen; and to distinguish these Moods, 
and the Figuies in which they are found, names have 
been devised, and embodied in the following verses, 
winch ought to be committed to memory. 

F'lg. 1. Baibai-a, Celarent, Daiii, Ferio; dato primu'. 
Fig. 2. Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco : sccun- 
da;. 

f Tertim, Darapti, Felaptoii, vult Datisi,-que 
Fig. 3. Cum Ferison, Disarais, Bocardo: sed fiato 
{ quart® 

Fig. 4. Ila-c Bamarip, Cameres, Dimaris, Feslajio, 
Fiesison. 

In these words the three vowels denote the piopo- 
sitions of which the syllogisms are composed, and in¬ 
dicate their quantity. The consonants, besides other 
• uses, serve to keep in mind the figure of the syllo- 
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gism. Tlie vowels which occur in the first syllabic of 
each of these names shew the quantity and quality ol 
the inajor proposition; the vowels of the second syl¬ 
lable shew the quantity and quality of the minor; 
and the vowels of the third syllable shew the quanti¬ 
ty and quality of the conc^ipoty Thus, if it be said 
that any syllogism is C^farent, this shews that it is 
in the second moo<l of the First Figure; that its ma¬ 
jor proposition is E, a universal negative; its minot, 
A, a universal affirmative; and its conclmion, E, a 
universal pegative. By studying these lines careful¬ 
ly, and trying several Syllogisms in different moods, 
various particulars respecting these Figures will be 
ascertained, and the reasons for them will be found 
in the preceding i-ules. The following may thus be 
deduced. 

1. In the first Figure the major premise must be 
universal, and the minor affirmative. It is also the 
peculiar excellence of this Figure that A, E, I, O. 
that is, all kinds of conclusions can be proved by it: 
and A, that is all univeisal affirmatives, can be prov¬ 
ed only by this Figure. 

2. In the second Figure the major premise must 
be universal, and one of the premises must be a ne¬ 
gative. Hence the second Figure can only prove 
negative conclusions ; because the middle term being 
the predicate in both premises, it would not be dis¬ 
tributed unless one premise were negative; and if one 
premise be negative the conclusion must be negative 
also. 
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3. In the third Figure the minor must be affirma¬ 
tive, and hence the conclusion must always be parti¬ 
cular ; because as the middle term is the subject of 
both premises, there would be an illicit process of the 
minor if a univei’sal conclusion were drawn; since no 
affirmative pioposition distributes the predicate. 

4. In the fourth Figure the major term is predicat¬ 
ed of the minor, and the minor is predicated of the 
middle, and the middle is predicated of the major, 
so that the major appeals to be merely predicated of 
itself. It is tlierefoie an inverted and awkward way 
of stating an argument, which is seldom or ever used. 

One Mood in each Figure may be given as an ex¬ 
ample, and the student can exercise himself by form¬ 
ing examples of the rest. 

First, Barbara ; (Bar) “ Every X is Y; (ba) every 
Z is X; therefore (ra) every Z is Y.” Thus, let the 
major term, represented by X, be, ““All wicked men,” 
the minor term Z, be, “ all tyrantsand the middle 
term Y, be, “ miserable you will then have the fol¬ 
lowing syllogism in Barbara of the first Figure; thus. 

Bar- “ All wicked men are miseiable; 

ba- All tyrants are wicked men; therefore, 

I a. All tyrants are miserable.” 

Second, Cesare; (Ce) “No X is Y; (sa) EveryZ 
is Y; therefore (re) no Z is X.” Let the major term 
X, be, “ No tyrantand the minor term Z, be, “ Eve¬ 
ry benevolent personand the middle term Y, be, 
“happy;” you will then have the following syllogism 
in Cesare of the second Figure ; thus. 
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Ce- “^0 tyrant is happy; 

sa- Every benevolent man is happy; therefore, 

re. No benevolent man is a tyrant.” 

Third, Darapti; (Da) “ Every Y is X; (rap) every 
Y is Z; therefore (ti) some Z is X.” Let the major 
teiTO X, be, “painful;” the minor term, Z, “profita¬ 
ble;” and the middle term Y, “ All afflictions;” you 
will then have the following- syllogism in Darapti of 
the third Figure; thus. 

Da- “All afflictions are painful; 
rap- All afflictions are profitable; therefore, 
ti. Some things that are profitable are painful.” 
Fourth, Bamarip; (Ba) “Every X is Y; (mar) 
•eveiy Z is Y; therefore (ip) some Z is X.” Let the 
major term X, be “ All tyrants;” the minor term Z, 
“unhappy;” and the middle term Y, “proud;” you 
will then have the following syllogism in Bamarip ot 
the fourth Figure; thus, 

Ba- “ All tyrants are proud; 

raai-- All proud persons are unhappy; therefore, 

ip. Some persons that are unhappy are tyrants.” 


CHAP. V. 

OF THE REDUCTION OF SYLLOGISMS. 

The four Moods in the first Figure, as they we the 
clearest and most natural, are called perfect. The 
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Moods of the other Figures are called imperfect, be¬ 
cause Aristotle’s dictum cannot be immediately appli¬ 
ed to them. But as it is on this dictum that all Rea¬ 
soning ultimately depends, all the Moods of the other 
three Figures can be brought, in some way or other, 
into one of the four Moods of the first Figure. When 
a syllogism is thus opei-ated upon it is said to be re¬ 
duced from an imperfect to a perfect figure. This has 
given rise to the Reduction of syllogisms ; and any 
aigument that cannot be so reduced as to be stated 
legitimately according to the fii-st Figure is not valid. 

In the reduction of Syllogisms we are not allowed 
of course to change the terms, or introduce any new 
proposition. The premises being laid down, and their 
trath granted, all that is permitted is that we so con¬ 
vert, or transpose, or otherwise operate on these pre¬ 
mises, that they may become subject to the laws of the 
fiist Figure. This may be done in two ways, either by 
Ostensive Reduction, or by Reductw ad impossible. 


Section 1. 

Of Ostensive Reduction. 

By Ostensive Reduction we prove in the first Fi¬ 
gure, from the premises of the imperfect syllogism 
originally given, either the very same conclusion, or 
one that implies it, and from which it may be just¬ 
ly and easily deduced. The truth of any proposition 
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implies the truth of its illative converse. We ere 
therefore allowed to convert the major or the minor 
premise, by the methods of Conversion fomierly ex¬ 
plained ; and, if necessary, to transpose the premises 
after they have thus been converted: in this way the 
imperfect Mood may be reduced to one of the four 
Mooils of the first Figure. Take the following as 
examples : 

“ Every virtue is praiseworthy: 

Injustice is not praiseworthy ; therefore, 
Injustice is not a virtue.” 

This is a syllogism in Camestres of the second 
Figure, and it may be reduced to Celarent of the first, 
by simply converting the minor, and then transposing 
the premises; thus, 

“That which is praiseworthy is not injustice: 
l^rcry virtue is praiseworthy; therefore. 

No injustice is a vii tue.” 

Again: 

“ All tyrants are'cniel: 

All tyrants are men; therefore,, 

Some men are cniel.” 

This is a syllogism in Darapti of the third Figure; 
but It may be reduced to Darii of the first, by con¬ 
verting the minor premise per accidens; thus, 

“ All tyi-ants ere cruel: 

Some tyrants are men; therefore. 

Some men are cruel.” 
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Again; . • 

“ Some slaves are not discontented : 

All slaves are wronged; therefore, 

Some who are wronged are not discontented.” 

This 13 a syllogism in Dkamis of the third Figure, 
and it may be reduced to Darii of the first, by con¬ 
verting tbe major by contraposition, and then trans¬ 
posing the premises; thus, 

“ All slaves aie wronged: 

Some who ai-e not discontented ai'e slaves; therefore, 

Some who are not discontented are wionged.” 

In this case the conclusion is the converee by ne¬ 
gation of the original conclusion, and therefore may 
be inferred from it. By these different methods all 
the impel feet moods may be reduced to tbe fourpei- 
fect moods of the first Figm'e; and this is called Os- 
fensice Reduction, because either the very saine con¬ 
clusion is {Moved, or one which implies it, and fiom 
which it may be justly infeired. 


Section 2. 

OfReductio ad impossible. 

/ 

By Reductio ad impossible we prove in the first 
Figure, not directly that the conclusion of the im¬ 
perfect syllogism is true, but that it cannot be false; 
or in other words, that an absurdity would follow on 
G 3 
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the supitesition of its being false. The following \till 
turnish an example: 

“ All tinly wise men live virtuously ; 

Some philosophers do not live virtuously; therefoi e, 
Some philosopheis are not truly wise men.” 

If this conclusion be not true its contradictoiy must 
he true ; viz. 

“All philosophys are traly wise men.” 

Alakc this proposition, then, the minor piemise ol 
the above syllogism, and a false conclusion will he 
pioved ; thus, 

“ All truly wise men live virtuously : 

All philosophers are tiuly wise men ; therefore. 
All philosophers live virtuously.” 

This conclusion is the rontrad'u tory of the oiigi- 
nal minor premise ; it must theiefore he false, be- 
< Kuse the premises aie always supposed to be giant- 
ed. If this conclusion is false, then one of the jne- 
niisos from which it has beencorrectly deduced, must 
he false also; but the major premise, being one of 
tiiose originally gianted, must be tiue; the falstty 
niiist therefore be in the minor premise. But the mi¬ 
nor premise is the contradictory of the ouginal con¬ 
clusion; hence the oiiginal conclusion must be true. 

This kind of reduction is a veiy indiiect and ob- 
scuie mode of reasoning, and is seldom employed ex- 
c ept for Baroco and Bocardo. These two moods, 
however, can be reduced ostensively by contraposition. 

The verses foimerly quoted are of great service in 
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the reduction of syllogisms. The names* given to 
tlie various Moods in the several Figures, although 
tliey may seem harsh and unmeaning, have been 
framed so as to point out the mannei in which each 
of the imperfect Moods is to be i educed. The initial 
letters ot all the Moods are B, C, D, F. The first 
letter in every imperfect Mood indicates that it is to 
he reduced to that Mood of the F'lrst Figure which 
begins with the same letter. If its initial letter be B, 
IS must be reduced to Bm'hara ; il it be C, to Celnr- 
ent; if D, to Datu; and if F", to Ferio. This rule 
has been expiessed by the old Logicians, thus; 

Barbara demonstrat, B ; Celarent, C, reducit; 

D, redit ad Darii; F, ledit at Ferio. 

Besides the initial letters there are other conson¬ 
ants found in the middle oi end of the names which 
designate the different Moods, which are also made 
use of to indicate the kind ot reduction that is to be 
employed. These letters are s, p, m, and c, and 
theii- meaning is as follows: s, shews that the pro¬ 
position denoted by the vowel immediately preceding 
It, is to be converted simply; p, that the proposition 
denoted by the vowel immediately preceding it, is to 
be converted per accidens; and m, shews that the 
piemises are to be transposed. Thus in Banmrip, the 
B shews that it must be reduced to Barbara; the 
m that the premises must be transposed; and the p, 
that the conclusion must be converted per accidens. 
So in Camestres, the C indicates that it must be re- 
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duced to* Celarent; the m, shews that the premises 
must be transposed; and the two ss shew that the mi¬ 
nor piemise and the conclusion must be converted sim¬ 
ply. The other consonant c points out the reductm 
ad impossible. Wherever it occm-s it shews that the 
proposition denoted by the vowel immediately before 
it, must be left out, and the contradictory of the con¬ 
clusion substituted in its place ; consequently in Ba- 
roco the contradictory of the conclusion is to be sub¬ 
stituted for the minor premise; and in Bocardo it is 
to be substituted for the major. These rules have 
been expressed thus; 

S, vult simpliciter verti; P, vero per accid. 

M, vult transponi; C, per impossibile duci. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF HYPOTHETICAL SYLLOGISMS. 

We have hitherto been considering pure categori¬ 
cal syllogisms. It is often necessary, however, to in¬ 
troduce into Reasoning various kinds of conditional 
propositions; and as the force of the argument some¬ 
times turns on these hypothetical premises, it is neces- 
sai y that we notice this class of syllogisms, and ex¬ 
plain the rules whereby their validity may be ascer¬ 
tained. 

Sometimes a hypothetical conclusion is inferred 
from a hypothetical premise, while the reasoning pro- 
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ress remains, properly speaking, purely categorical. 
In this case the force of the reasoning does not turn 
on the hypothesis; the condition expressed is consi¬ 
dered as attached to one of the termn ; and the reason¬ 
ing proceeds, and is to be judged of, in the same way 
as if it were a categorical syllogism. For example; 

“ Eveiy conqueror is either a hero or a villian : 

Caisar, was a conqueror ; therefore, 

Cfesar was either a hero or a mUtun.” 

In this case if “ either a hei’o or a vdlian" be con- 
sideied as merely the predicate of the major jiremise, 
and the predicate of the conclusion, the syllogism may 
be considered merely categorical. 

But when the reasoning rests on the hypothesis, 
and a categorical conclusion is drawn from a hypo¬ 
thetical premise, then the syllogism is to be consider¬ 
ed hypothetical; and rules have been devised for as¬ 
certaining the validity of such arguments, without 
bringing them into the categorical form. Of hypo¬ 
thetical Syllogisms there are two kinds, the Condition¬ 
al, and the Diyunctwe. 


Section 1. 

Of Conditional Syllogisms. 

When in any syllogism the major premise aeon' 
ditional proposition, the syllogism is called Condition¬ 
al; thus,_ 
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“ If there is a God, he ought to be worshipped : 

But there is a God ; therefore, 

He ought to be worshipped.” 

In this example the major premise is conditional; 
the syllogism is therefore called by that name. It 
only the major proposition be conditional, as in the 
above example, the conclusion will be categorical: 
but if the minor be conditional, the conclusion will 
also be conditional; thus, 

“ All tyrants deserve death; 

If CsBsar oppresses the people, he is a tyrant; 
therefore. 

If Cffisai’ oppresses the people, he deserves death.” 

This kind of aipiment, however, should be avoided 
as much as possible, as it is an awkward mode of rea¬ 
soning ; but syllogisms whose major only is hypotheti¬ 
cal may be used with great propriety and advantage. 

In explaining this kind of syllogism, it is to be ob¬ 
served, that all conditional propositions are made up 
of two distinct parts, and only two, which are in fact 
two categorical propositions. Of these ihe one results 
from the other, and expresses the condition on which 
the predicate agrees or disagrees with the subject; 
the other joins or disjoins the predicate and the sub¬ 
ject. The proposition from which the other results, 
or which expresses the condition, is called the antece¬ 
dent ; that which results from it is called the conse¬ 
quent; and the connection between the two, express¬ 
ed by the word “ i/j” is called the consequence. ■ The • 
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natural order for such a proposition is, that the*antece¬ 
dent should come before the consequent; but this is 
not material, as we often find it reversed; thus, 

“ The poor are happy, if they ai-e contented.” 

In all propositions of this kind, if they are con-ect 
in point of form, the relation between the antecedent 
and consequent must ever be true and real; that is, 
the tnith of the antecedent must necessarily imply 
the tiTith of the consequent; for otherwise the propo. 
sition will be false, and ought not to be admitted into 
argumentation. The antecedent and the consequent 
may be both false, or they may be both true, in them¬ 
selves considered; but it must in every case be true 
that the consequent follows from the antecedent: 
hence the trath or falsity of a conditional proposition 
depends entirely on the consequence. This will ap¬ 
pear from the following examples : 

“ If Christianity is of divine origin, it ought to 
be embraced:” 

In this case both the antecedent and the consequent 
are true in themselves ; and the whole proposition is 
true likewise, because there is a real connexion be¬ 
tween the antecedent and the consequent. 

“ If Christianity is an imposture, it ought to be 
abandoned 

In this instance both antecedent and consequent are 
false, considered separately and in themselves; but 
die whole proposition is true, because the consequent 
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follows from the antecedent; that is, they are so con- 
nected that if yon admit the one, you must admit the 
other also. 

It is particularly to be remembered, however, that 
the truth or falsity of a conditional proposition does 
not at all depend on the truth or falsity of the two 
oatefrorical propositions of which it is composed. In 
the last instance the antecedent and the consequent 
were both false ; yet the whole proposition was true. 
But the revetse of this may take place; that is, the an¬ 
tecedent and the consequent may be both true in them¬ 
selves, and yet the rvhole proposition \>e false ; thus, 

“If Christianity is from God, it is but partially known 

Here it is true that “ Christianity is from God,” 
and it is true also that “it is but partially known 
yet it is not true that the latter of these propositions 
results from the former, or depends upon it. The 
whole proposition, therefore, ia false, because there is 
no necessary connexion between the antecedent and 
the consequent. No conditional proposition, then, 
must be admitted into argumentation which does not 
contain some certain and genuine condition ; that is, 
in which the antecedent necessaiily implies the con¬ 
sequent. 

It follows, then, that when any conditional propo- 
sion is assumed in reasoning, if we admit the antece¬ 
dent, we must at the same time necessarily admit the 
consequent; and if we reject the consequent, we are 
bound in like manner to reject the antecedent: for 
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tis the antecedent always expresses some condition 
vvhicli necessarily implies the tmth of the consequent, 
hy admitting; the antecedent we admit this condition, 
and thercfoie are bound to admit the consequent 
likewise. In like mannei, if it appeals that the coii- 
seipieiit ought to he rejected, the antecedent ought 
evidi'iitly to be i ejected also , because, as we have just 
shewn, the admitting of tin* antecedent w'ould neces¬ 
sarily imply tlio admission of the conseqiK'iit. Tliere 
are theieioie two mles, applying to conditional pio- 
|)ositions, which must be kept paiticulaily iii mind, 
because conditional syllogisms are founded on them. 
I hese aio, 

Fiist; If the (mtevedent u granted, the consequent 
may be wfoTed: and. 

Secondly , IJ' the consequent he denied, the antece¬ 
dent may be denied. 

Ill accoidance with these rules th(>ro aie two me¬ 
thods of arguing m conditional syllogisms, which lead 
to a ceitain and unavoidable conclusion. The fii-st, 
foun.hnl on the fiist lule, takes place when the minor 
premise admits the antecedent; then we are said to 
argue from the admission of the antecedent, to the 
admission of the consequent. This is called a Con¬ 
structive conditional syllogism, because the whole of 
the conditional proposition is thus established. Thus, 

“If theie is a God, he ought to be worshipped : 
But there is a God ; therefore, 

He ought to be worshipped.” 

In this case the antecedent is admitted in the minor 

. H 
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premm; it is evident, therefore, from the first rule, 
that the conclusion must admit the consequent; and 
thus the whole conditional proposition, both antec<>- 
dent and consequent, is established. If A is B, C is 
D: but A is B; theiefore C is D.” 

The other method of arguing legitimately in con¬ 
ditional syllogisms is founded on the second rule, 
and It takes place when the minor premise rejects the 
consequent; and we are then said to argue fioni the re¬ 
moval of the consequent, to the removal of the ante¬ 
cedent. This is called a Destrvs^tive t onditional syl¬ 
logism, because the whole of the conditional pioposi- 
tion is thus rejected or destioyi'd. Thus, 

“ If the season has been good, rice must be cheap: 
But nee is not cheap; therefore. 

The season has not been good.” 

In this case the consequent is contradicted in the 
minor premise, and the antecedent is contiadicted m 
the conclusion; thus the whole of the conditional pro¬ 
position is lemoved. If A is B, C is D : but C is not 
D; therefore A is not B. 

These two methods of arguing include all the classes 
of conditional syllogisms from which a legitimate 
conclusion can bo drawn. It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in syllogisms of this kind, the rules given 
above respecting conditional propositions must be 
strictly observed, othemisO nothing can be legitimate¬ 
ly proved. If, for instance, in the last case, the mi¬ 
nor premise were to deny the antecedent, instead of 
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denying the consequent, which is called argfting from 
the removal of the antecedent to the removal of the 
consequent, no legitimate inference could he drawn : 
because, although the antecedent always expiesses 
some leal condition which when once admitted ne¬ 
cessarily implies the consequent, yet it does not fol¬ 
low that there is no other condition from which the 
saini' consequent may follow; hence, after removing 
the antecedent, the consequent many still follow tiom 
simie other antecedent. Thus, weie we to say, “if a 
stone is exposed to the rays of the sun, it will contract 
a certain degree of heat,” we affirm a true proposi¬ 
tion ; and admitting the antecedent, we must also ad¬ 
mit the consequent. Hut as there are other ways m 
which a stone may contract heat, it will not follow 
from the denial of this antecedent, that therefoie the 
consequent cannot take place. If, therefore, we deny 
the antecedent, and aigue from it, the reasoning will 
he false. Thus, 

“ If a stone is exposed to the lays of the sun. it 
will contiact a ceitain degree of heat: 

But It has not been exposed to the rays of the 
sun; therefore. 

It has not contiacted a certain degree of heat.” 

This reasoning is evidently false, because there are 
many other ways in which a stone may contiact heat 
besides fiom exposure to the rays of the sun. This 
mode of reasoning is therefore inadmissible in con¬ 
ditional syllogisms. 

H i 
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Again', if tlie minor premise admits tlie consequent. 
instead of admitting the antecedent, in tliis case also the 
conclusion will not be legitimate, because the same 
consequent may follow from some otbei antecedent, 
rbe admitting ot any consequent does not prove in 
wbat W'ay tins result has happened, but only that some 
one of the antecedents that could lead to this lesult 
must laive existed. Take the jnoposition above as an 
('xample; “ if a stone is exposed to the lays of the sun, 
it will contract a certain degree ot beatailmittiiig 
the consequent, that it has contracted a certain dcgi cc 
of heat, we are not bound to admit the antecedent, 
that it has therejore hem e.rposed to the rays of the sun ; 

• because theie are many other ways in which this heat 
may liave been contracted. This is called arguing 
from the admission of the consequent to the admission 
of the antecedent, and is evidently inadmissible. 

The following rules must therefore be obscived in 
1 onditioiial syllogisms. 

1. If the minor affirm.s the antecedent, or denies t/'c 
consequent, the conclusion will be valid. 

2. If the minor affirms the consequent, or denies 
the antecedent, nothing can he inferred. 


Section 2. 


Of Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

Ab when the major proposition is conditional the 
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syllogism ls oallod conditional; so when the major 
pioposition is disjunctive, the syllogism to which it 
belongs IS called a (hnjunctwe si/llogixm. For exam¬ 
ple, A is either B, oi C, or D ; hut A is neithei B nor 
(-', theiefoie A is B. Thus, 

“ The world is either self-existent, or the work ot 
some finite, in of some infinite Being : 

But It IS neither self-existent, nor the work of a 
finite being, tlierefoie, 

It IS the woik of an infinite Being.” 

A disjunctive proposition may consist of anynum- 
bei ot categorical piopositioiis; and of these some nnc 
at least must be true, or the whole proposition will be 
false. Each of these categoiical piopositions give a 
paiticular predicate to the subject ot the whole dis- 
[unctive pioposition, and of these seveial piedicates 
oMc IS albiiiied necessaiily to belong to the subject, to 
the exclusion of all the lest. This paiticular predi¬ 
cate, howevei, is left iiiidetermined in the major pro- 
position ; ill the minor we determine which it is; and 
then in the conclusion we prove that that predicate 
belongs to the subject. As soon as we detennine the 
paiticular predicate that necessarily belongs to the 
subject, all the lest are to be i ejected, and then the 
remaining one is affirmed to be true. When, theie- 
fore, in a disjunctive syllogism the several predicates 
are, enumerated in the major, if the minor establishes 
any one, or any number of these predicates, the con- 
t Imion ought to remove all the rest; or if in the mi- 
H 3 
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mr all the predicates but one are removed, the con- 
clmion must necessarily establish that one. Thus, m 
the disjunctive syllogism given above, the mrijor at- 
tirms one of these predicates to belong to the earth— 
either self-exhtenre, oi that it is the work of some 
finite being, or that it is the woik of an mjinde Being. 
Two of these piedicates aie lemoved in the minor 
proposition, viz. self-existence, and its being the. work 
of some finite being ; hence in the conclusion theothei 
predicate is necessaidy asciibed to it; that is, it is 
affirmed to be the work if an infinite Being. A is 
either B, or C, or D : but A is not B or C ; therefore 
it 18 D. 

“ It IS eitlier spring, summei, or winter ; 

But it is not spring or summer; therefoie. 

It is winter." 

In the above example all the categoriial pioposi- 
tions except one are denied; and hence the com lusion 
IS a categoiical proposition. But sometimes after one 
or more of the categorical propositions are denied, there 
;ire iiioie than one predicate leniainiiig; in this case 
the conclusion will be a disjunctive proposition. For 
example ; A is either B, C, D, or E : but A is not B 
01 C; theiefore it is D oi’ E. Thus, 

“ It is either spring, summer, autumn, or winter: 
But it is neither spring nor summer; therefore. 

It is either autumn or winter.” 

In these examples it is implied that only one of 
the categorical propositions can be true; hence if the 
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minor affirms tliat proposition, tlio rest must be de¬ 
nied iu tile conclusion. For example, in the above 
syllogism we may say, A is either 11, C, D, or E : but 
A IS B, theiefoie it is iieithoi C, D, noi E. 'I'lius, 

“ It is eith(‘r spring, suininer, autumn, or winter. 
But It is spiiiig; theiefore. 

It IS neithei summer, autumn, noi winter." 


CHAP. VII. 

IIEOUCTION OF HVPOTIIEI'ICAL SYLLOGISMS. 

The lules laid down above are quite siifhcient for 
tiying the validity ol alt hypothetical arguments; as, 
iiowevpi, all rea-soning may ultimately be hi ought to 
the test ot Aristotle’s dictum, we must now show how 
a hypothetical syllogism can be i educed so that this 
test may be at once applied to it. This is called the 
reduction of hi/pothetwuls. 

ir only the major premise be hypothetical, and the 
antecedent and consequent happen to have the same 
subject, the leduction of a hypothetical syllogism is 
easily effected. In this case the minor premise and 
the conclusion arc categorical; they can therefore ea¬ 
sily be formed into a regular categorical syllogism, 
by supplying a categorical major. Take for example 
the following hypothetical syllogism : 
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“ If Ctesar was a tyrant, he deservetl death : 

Hut Ca’sai was a tyrant; tlieiefoie, 

H(‘ deserved death.” 

In this example the major premise is eonditional, 
the antecedent and consequent liave the same subject , 
and the minor premise and conclusion are categorical, 
heiause they meiely expiess the fact that Ciesai was 
a tyiant, and that he on that account deservi'd death. 
To ledine the whole syllogism Jo .i I'ategoi n .iHorm a 
categoiical iiiajoi pi(‘iiiise is wanted. Assume, then, 
its a HKijar the piopositioii that “«// fi/rtinh deserre 
deatld' and the syllogism is lediiced to Ihirhma ; and 
the same conclusion is diawn as when the syllogism 
was 111 the hypothetical form. Thus, 

Har- “ All tyrants deserve death : 

ha- But Ca>sar was a tyiant; theri'foie, 

ra. He deserved death.” 

Hut It often happens in a hypothetical sylhigism, 
that the antecedent and consequent of the conditional 
proposition have not the same sulject. In this «ase 
the above method of reduction will not apply, because 
a categoiical premise cannot be formed which will bi> 
equivalent to the oiiginal conditional pioposition. 
Another method has therefore been adopted, which 
IS, to consider every conditional proposition as a uni- 
veisal affirmative categorical proposition, of which the 
Terms are entire propositions, the antecedent answer¬ 
ing to the subject, and the consequent to the predicate. 
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TaliP for example tlio following conditional syllo- 
iTism : 

“ If the season is good, the rice is likely to be cheap: 
l?ut the season is good; tlunefoie, 

The nee is likely to bo cheap.” 

In this instance to say, “ If the season is good, the 
nee IS likely to be cheap,” is eipiivalent to saying, “ the 
case of the season being good, is a case ot the rice be¬ 
ing likely to be cheap and the iniiioi pieinisc of this 
conditional syllogism, is equivalent to saying, “ the 
piesent case is the case of the season being good.” 
By adopting these as the piemises a conclusion may 
be drawn la Harharu, exactly equivalent to the oiigin- 
al conclusion of the conditional syllogism. Thus, 

Bar- “ The case of the season being good, is a case 
of the rice being likely to be cheap : 

ba- The piesent case is the case of the season 
being good ; theiefore, 

la. The piesent case is the case of the rice be¬ 
ing likely to be cheap.” 

The above is an example of a Couxtrurtive coiidi- 
tioiial syllogism reduced to Barbara. In like man- 
nei a Destrurtiuc conditional syllogism, maybe leiluc- 
cd to Celnrcnt; thus, 

If the Stoics are light, pain is no evil : 

But pain IS an evil; therefore, 

The Stoics are not right.” 

This syllogism is equivalent to the following: 
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“ Tile case of the Stoics being nght, is the <-ase of 
pain being no evil: 

The piesent case is not the case of pain being no 
evil; therefore, 

The present case is not the case of the Stoics be¬ 
ing light.” 

In this form the syllogism is m Cmnestres, which 
can easily be leduced to Celurmt, by the method ot 
leduction foimcily explained. 

All hypothetical syllogisms may be i educed in 
the manner above stated. The mode of expiession, 
however, in those cases where the antecedent and con¬ 
sequent have not the same subject, is exceedingly 
awkward and circuitous. A more convenient form 
may sometimes be substituted, by taking “ tme" for 
one of the terms; thus, 

“ That pain is no evil is not true: 

That pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics, 
therefore. 

Something asserted by the Stoics is not tnie.” 

In some cases also it may be better to unfold the 
argument into two syllogisms. Take for example the 
following syllogism : 

“ If Csesar is a good king, Rome is likely to pros¬ 
per: 

But Csesar is a good king; therefore, 

Rome is likely to prosper.” 

This conditional syllogism may be reduced to two 
categorical syllogisms; thus. 
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“ Ciesar is a good king : 

The governor of Rome is CiEsar; therefore, 

Till! governor of Rome is a good king.” 

Again ; 

“ Every country governed by a good king is likely 
to prosper: 

Rome is governed by a good king; therefore, 
Rome 18 likely to prospei.” 

These categoiical syllogisms are in Barbara, and 
from them the very same conclusion is dravru that 
we have in the above conditional syllogism. 

It Is to be observed, however, that, in ordinary 
piai tice, it is not necessary to reduce Hyjiotheticals 
to Categoiicals, in any of tlie ways mentioned above, 
in 01 del to asceitain their validity. Their own niles 
are sufficient for this purpose, without our subjecting 
the aigumont directh) to the test of Aristotle’s dk- 
hiin. The above lules shew, however, that they can 
be I educed if required; and that they, as well as Ca¬ 
tegoiical syllogisms, depend on that one simple prin- 
i-iple on which all Reasoning tests. 


CHAP. VIII. 

OF IRREGULAR SYLLOGISMS. 

Thus far we have been consideiing syllogisms, 
which, not being defective, or expressed in an abridged 
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foini, aic clonomiiiatpd regular. In these arj2;nni<'at‘. 
the paits ate complete ; tliat Is, the threi* piopositiori'- 
of which the syllo^'isnis consist are icpiesented in dm- 
toim. lint theie aie vaiious foims of Aigmnentwlncli 
ate iinjieifect, as generally used, hut which can easily 
he expanded into legulai syllogisms. These have 
been called irregular ; the following aie the 

most iin[)oi taut. 

1. The Jriilhi/ineitie. This is a Syllogism which 
seems to consist of only two propositions, hut the 
other IS only snppiessed. Thus, 

“ Ciesar vvas a tyiant; tlieiefore, 

Cu'sar deserved deatli.” 

In this instance there ate only tnie piopositions 
expressed, and the syllogism ejipeais to he impeilect, 
hut it may be easily formed into a legulai syllogism 
by merely supplying the piemise that is wanting. If 
111 the above instance the mnjiir jiremnc is supplied, 
the syllogism will he seen to be peifect, thus, 

“ Evpiy tyrant deserves deatli: 

Ca'sar was a tyiant; tlierefore, 

Ca*sar deserved death.” 

Again : 

“ Every man is mortal; therefore. 

Every king is mortal.” 

In this case the minor premise is omitted ; let it be 
supplied, end the syllogism is regulai-, thus, 
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" Evpry man is mortal: 

Every kins^ is a man ; tlieiefore, 

Eveiy king is moital.” 

Tliis foi m of I'casoning is called J^nthymeme, l)ecnns(> 
one of tile premises is letained in the mind. This is 
Inmevei in reality a ])iefect syllogism, altliough it 
semns mutilated in foim. It is the ordinaiy mode 
ot speaking and writing, not only on ihetoiical suh- 
jects, hut, generally speaking, even when engaged in 
(lose aignmentation. It nevei was intended, tliat, on 
all o( easions, leasonnig sliould be earned on in a sern>s 
of syllogisms legulaily expiessod. It often happens 
that some one ot the premises on which oni leasoning 
till ns, is i-ither a self-evident tiuth, or one that is fa¬ 
milial to us, or that is acknowledged hy oui opponent. 
In this case, unless foi some paiticulai puipose, it 
would he meie waste of tune to state the syllogism at 
length, and diaw the conclusion in due toim. The 
Eiithymeme, or this ahhieviated method of reasoning, 
is theielore adopted, which shoitens discourse, gives 
a lively vigoui to our arguments, and hy leaving some¬ 
thing to he infened hy the mind itself, both pleases, 
and excites attention. 

However long the reasoning process may he that is 
carried on in this manner, and however concisely the 
train of argument may he expressed, it may easily he 
leduced to a seiics of regular syllogisms; and where 
the conclusiveness of the aigument is not evident 
from the mere meaning of the terms, it is only by this 
method that the validity of the arguments can be as- 
I 
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roitaincil. Tliere is no difficulty, however, in filling 
up the Enthymeme, hy supplying either the inajoi or 
the minor premise, so as to make it a petfcct syllo¬ 
gism. All the tm’rns which aie necessary to form the 
major or the minor premise that may be wanting to 
complete the syllogism, will be found in premist 
and the conclusion of which the Enthymeme consists. 
And the following mles will direct us m what cast"- 
we should supply the one, and in what cases the othei. 

Eiret: It the teim twice repeated he found in the 
iulject of the conclusion, the major premise must be 
supplied. Thus, in the first example given above, 
the term twice repeated is “ Ctesar and this tour, 
is the subject of the conclusion; hence the major jnt- 
mtse is ill that case supplied; thus, 

“Eveiy tyi'ant deserves death: 

Ciesar was a tyrant; theiefoie, 

Csesw deserved death.” 

. Again; 

“ Man is a reasonable being; therefore, 

Man is accountable.” 

Here the term twice repeated is “ Man,” and it is 
the subject of the conclusion; hence the moyoc jocc- 
mise must be supplied ; thus, 

“ Every reasonable being is accountable : 

Man is a leasonable being; theiefore, 

Man is accountable.” 

Second; If the term twice repeated be found in the 
ps'edicate of the conclusion, the sninor premise must 
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1)0 supplied. Tims, in tlie second example given 
above, the term twice repeated is “ mortal,” and this 
t(Mm is the predicate of the conclusion; witinr 
junni'ie. must theiefoie be supplied ; thus, 

“ Eveiy man is jnortal: 

Eveiy long is a man; therefoie, 

Eveiy king is mortal.” 

A. gain: 

“ A fiee people must be happy ; tlieiefoie. 
The English must be happy.” 

Ileie the teim twice repeated is “happy,” which 
IS the predicate of the conclusion ; in this case, then, 
the 'iiuiuirpremise must be supplied; thus, 

“ A flee people must be happy: 

The English aie a free people ; therefore. 
The English must be happy.” ^ 

In all these cases the reasoning is purely syllo¬ 
gistic, and must be judged of by the rules formerly 
laid down. 

The Sorites. This is a mode of reasoning which 
consists of several propositions so ai ranged, that the 
piedicate of the first becomes the subject of the se¬ 
cond, and so on, in a regular piogression, till at length, 
in the ultimate conclusion, the last predicate is affirm¬ 
ed of the first subject. In this way we have a stiing 
of syllogisms, in the first figuio, in which the conclu¬ 
sion of each is made the premise of the next, till we 
ariive at the last conclusion. A is II, II is C, C is 
D, D is E, E is E, E is G, theiefore A is G. Thus, 
I a 
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“ Tlie''soul ih a tliinkiiio; suli«taiitc; 

A tlmiKing suli«taiice is spmt; 

Spiiit has no oxtonsion; 

What has no cxtonsion lias no paits; 

^\'llat lias no paits is iiulissolnhlo; 

Wliat is indissoluhlo is iniinoital; theietoio. 

'J ill- soul IS iniinoital.” 

I'liis conihination of propositions may he continniHi 
to any length without weakening the gioundonvihuh 
the eonelusion lests, because the Soiites has as many 
midtlle terms as there aie inteiniediate piopositions 
between the fiist and the last; and <onse([uently may 
lie diawn out into as iiiaiiy sepaiate syllogisms as then: 
aie middle teinis. It is theiefoie nothing but a senes 
of syllogisms, of the fiist figuie, expiessed in this 
ahiidged inaimei, in older that we may pioeced witli 
gieatet'lapidity in our reasoning piocess. It we wish 
to asceitain the validity of this aigunient, we eini 
easily do so, by lesolvingthe seiies into tlie distinct 
syllogisms of which it is composed. 

It the above example he diawn out into the sepu- 
late syllogisms of which it consists, it will be found 
that the fiist syllogism in the senes has for its majo) 
jtrrmise the xecond pioposition of the Smites, and foi 
Its jiiDior premise it has the Jir.st pioposition ; tlim, 
“A thinking substance is spiiit: 

The soul is a thinking substance ; tlieiefoie, 
The soul is spirit.” 

The conclusion of this fiist syllogism must now be- 
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< nine tile minor premise of the second syllogism, 
thus, 

“ Sjiiiit has no extension : 

The soul is sjhiit; theiefoie, 

Tlie soul has no extension.” 

This conclusion must now be made the minor jtrr- 
mise of the next syllogism; and so on, to the end of 
the seiiea. The Jirst proposition in a Sorites is tlieie- 
toie the only'Uimoi'/D'eTOMe that is expressed; because 
each successive conclusion becomes the minor pie- 
niise of the succeeding syllogism. Hence in a Smites 
only the Jirst proposition and the conclusion can be 
particular ; because m the first figure the minorpi’o- 
ptr^iUon may be particular, but not the jjuybf ; and all 
the propositions after the first, till the conclusion ot 
the Soiites, aie major premises. It is evident ajjio that 
ill a Sorites tlieie may be one, and only one, negative 
juemise, namely the last in the seiies ; for if any ot 
the otheis were negative, the result would be that one 
of the syllogisms of the Sorites would ha.\o a, negatire 
minor premise, which in the first figure is incompati¬ 
ble with correctness, since in that figure the minor 
must always be affirmative. 

It is evident too that a Soiites may be formed of 
Hypothetical in the same way as it is with Categorical 
jiiopositioiis. Any number of conditional proposi¬ 
tions may be so joined together in a series, that the 
consequent of the one shall become successively the 
antecedent of the next, in which case by establishing 
I 3 
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tlie aiitccedpnt of tlio first proposition, we establish the 
antecedent of the last; or by removing the last coii- 
seijuent, we remove also the fiist antecedent. 'Die 
following is an example of a Cointructirc conditional 
Sorites; if A is B, C is D; if C is D, E is F; if E 
is F, G is FI; but A is B, therefore G is II. Thus, 

“ If the Sctiptures are the wotd of God, it is im¬ 
portant that they should be well explained : 

If it be important that they should be well ex¬ 
plained, they deseive to he diligently studied : 

If they deserve to be diligently studied, an older 
of men should be set apart for that piupo'C; 

But the Sciipturcs aie the word of God, theiefoio 
an order of men should be set apait for dili¬ 
gently studying them.” 

In the same way a Destructive conditional Sorites 
may be formed ; but in this case we, must go back tiom 
the denial of the last consequent to the denial of the 
first antecedent. For example, if A is B, Cl is D ; if 
is D, E is F; if E is F, G is II; but G is not II, 
theiefore A is not B. Thus, 

“ If the soul is material, it must have extension ; 

If it has extension, it must have pai ts ; 

If it has paits, it must be dissoluble ; 

But the soul is not dissoluble; tlierefoie, 

It is not material.” 

The validity of this kind of argument may be as- 
rertained by resolving it into its distinct syllogisms, 
and trying them by the rules formally laid tlown. 

3. The Dilemma, This is a complex conditional 
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'xlloi'ism, wliicli is geneially employed to jVovc tlie 
■ibsiiidity or falsity of some asscitioii. In older to 
tins we assume a conditional pioiiosition, the antece¬ 
dent of which is the asseition to he dispioved,and the 
lemseqnent is a disjunctive jiroposifion, enunieiatinif 
all the possible sujipositions on which that assertion 
can take place. If then it appears that all these seveud 
suppositions ought to be lejected, it is plain that the 
antecedent, or the asseition itself, must be rejected 
likewise. When theiefoie a proposition of this kind 
IS made the major of a syllogism, it the minor rejects 
all the suppositions contained in tlie consequent, it 
follows nc'cessaiily that the ronclnxion ought to itject 
tlie antecedent, wliich is the matter to be dispioved. 

The Dilemma, like Simple Conditional Syllogisms, 
sometimes, takes the Construe tire foim. When we 
liave a major premise having seveial antecedents, all 
with the same consequent, and these antecedents are 
disjunctively gianted in the minor picmise; that is, 
it being granted that some one of them is tiue, then 
the consequent common to all these antecedents may 
he infened, as in the case of a Simple C’onstructive 
Syllogism. For example, if A is B, C is D ; and if X 
Is Y, C IS D ; hut either A is B, or X is Y^; theiefore, 
C is D. Thus, 

“ If the guilty are detected, tlieir punishment makes 
them uiiseiahle ; 

If they are not detected, their own consciences 
make them miserable; 

But they must either be detected or not; 

Tlierefore, the guilty are miserable.” 
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If tlie spvflial aiitececlonts have each a diffl'vmt coa- 
>,e(iuent, then, if they are disjunctively gianted, the 
(onsequents can only be disjunctively infened. Foi 
example ; if A is 15, C is D; and if X is Y, E is E; 
but either A is B, or X is Y; therefoie eitliei C is D, 
or E is F; thus, • 

“ If .Eschines joined in the public lejoicings, he is 
inconsistent; 

If he did not, he is unpatiiotic: 

But he either joined, or did not join, in the jnib- 
lic rejoicings; therefore. 

He is either inconsistent or unpati iotic.” 

• In these two cases the syllogisms are evidently cou- 
stmctive. 

The Diletnina, sometimes takes the Deitmctirc 
tonn. When there is only one antecedent with several 
consequents, if in the minor premise you deny the 
whole of these consequents, you may in the conclusion 
ileiVy the whole of the antecedents. For example; It A 
is B, C is D, and E is F’; but C is not U, and E is 
not F; therefore A is not B. Thus, 

“ If the world existed fi’ora eternity, there would 
be wiitings prior to the Mosaic: 

If it existed fiom eternity, the useful arts would 
be’ of unknown antiquity: 

But there aie no records prior to the IMosaic, and 
the useful arts are not of unknown antiquity; 
therefore, 

. . The world is not eternal.” 
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Auain : If A is B, C is D ; and if X is V, E is 1'; 
Imt C is not D, and E is not E; tlieiefoie A is not 
1), and X IS not Y. Tims, 

‘•If tho Moild existed from Ptornity, tlieic would be 
no refolds respeeting its coinineiieenient; 

II It was produced by cliaiice, it would not beai inaiks 
of design: 

But tbeie are records respecting its coTniTipiicement; 
and it does bear marks of design; tberefoic, 

It neitber existed from eternity, nor is the work of 
cbaiice.” 

Tbese arguments are generally called Dilemmas, 
but they diller vciy little from simple conditional 
syllogisms, two ormoie being cxpiessed togetbei, be- 
lause in tlicsc cases you deny the consequents. 

But wben you have seveial antecedents with each a 
diffeient consequent, and wben you disjwu tiirly 9<'ny 
them in the minor premise, instead tif ivJioll)) denying 
tlieni, as in the last exanqile, and then in the concki- 
sioii dhyimctwely deny the antecedents, in that case the 
Dilemma is piopeily destructive. For example ; If A 
IS B, C is D ; and if X is Y, E is F; but either C is 
not D, or E is not F ; tberefoic, either A is not B, 
or X is not Y. Thus, 

“ If this man were wise, he would not speak irrever¬ 
ently of Sciiptuie in jest; . 

If he were good, he would not do it in earnest : 
But he does speak irreverently of the Scriptures, 
either in jest, or in eainest; therefore, 

He is eithei not wise, or not good. ’ 
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In theue examples wo have stated tlie argument', 
at length, and aiTanged the parts of which they consist 
in separate lines, in order that it may be at once seen 
how easily they can be reduced to two or more sim¬ 
ple conditional syllogisms. Take for example the 
alrove Destructive Dilemma; it may be reduced to 
Destructive Conditional Syllogisms ; thus, 

“ If this man were wise, he would not speak 
irreverently of Scripture in jest: 

But he does thus speak iiTeverently of Set ip- 
ture; therefore, 

He is not wise.” 

Again: 

“ If this man were good, he would not speak 
iiieveiently of Scripture in earnest: 

But he does thus speak in everently ofScrip- 
• ture; therefore, 
lie is not good.” 

A Constructive Dilemma may also bo reduced in 
the same way to two or more Constructive Condition¬ 
al Syllogisms. Thus, in the example given above, we 
may say, “ If jEschines joined in the rejoicings, he is 
inconsistent: but he join in them; he is therefore 
inconsistent.” Again, we may say, “ If he did not join 
in them he is unpatriotic: he did tiof join in them; there¬ 
fore he is unpatriotic.” Now in all correct Dilemmas 
.an opponent may deny either of the minor premises, 
hut he cannot deny both; hence he must admit one or 
other of the conclusions; because when a Constnictive 
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Dilemma is employed, it is supposed tliat some one of 
tlie antecedents must be true; and when aDestmetive 
Dilemma is used, that some one of the consequents 
must he false. As they cannot, therefore, he both 
admitted, or both rejected, the opponent is left to 
choose which he likes, and in either case he is confut¬ 
ed. lie is thus caught on the horns of the Dilemma 
whichever way he turns. This kind of argument can 
he a])phed to all subjects, and is olten used in Mathe¬ 
matical demonstrations. Nothing is more common 
with Eudid, when about to shew the equality of two 
given figures, or, which is the same thing, to prove the 
absurdity of asserting them to he unequal, than to 
adopt this mode of argument, that if they are not 
equal, the one nnist either he greater or less tlmn the 
other ; and then having destroyed both these supposi¬ 
tious, on which alone their inequality can rest, he proves 
that they are equal to each other. By reducing the 
Dilemma to the several syllogisms of which it consists, 
and by applying to them tlie rules laid down for as- 
ceitaining their validity, we shall be taught how to 
usd, and how to judge of these arguments. 

4. The Epkhirema. This is a syllogism which has 
to one or both of the premises the proof immediately 
subjoined. It is often desirable that each proposition 
in an argument should he clearly established befoie 
we advance to the next step in the reasoning, in or¬ 
der that we may cairy conviction with us as wo move 
on to the conclusion. This is often necessary in di- 
ilactic and aiguraentative compositions, in public ad- 
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<liesses, and in common conversation; in these cas(>s 
we subjoin the proof of the premises as we announce 
tiieni, and then afterwards draw the conclusion. Some., 
times it may he deemed necessary to subjoin tlie proof 
to both premises ; in other cases it may he unneces¬ 
sary to piove more than one of them, the otlierhein" 
self-evident, or admitted ; hut in either case the syllo¬ 
gism is called an Epichireina, because the jn'oof is 
thus fumished to the hand. Thus, 

“ Every thing is a blessing to men that leads them to 
piepare for eternity; because in so doing they 
act wisely—secure their present peace—and jiro- 
mote their best interests : 

But affliction often leads men to prepare for etei- 
nity; because it disposes to seiious thought— 
weans them from the world—and leads them to 
attend to divine things; theiefoie, 

Affliction is sometimes a blessing to men.” 

The Orations of Cicejo afford many examples ot 
tliis form of syllogism. His oiation in defence of 
Milo who had slain Clodius, has been noticed as a 
veiy happy instance. His major proposition is, that 
it is lawful for one man to kill ’another who lies in 
wait to kill him ; this he proves from the custom ot 
nations, from natural equity, and by examples. His 
minor proposition is that Clodius laid in wait for Mi¬ 
lo ; this he proves fiom his arms and guards: and then 
he draws his conclusion, that it was lawful for Milo 
to kill Clodius. 
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Sometimes the major proposition is self-evident, 
while the minor only needs confirmation: in this case 
it will be suflScient to prove the latter; thus, 

“ All useful studies deseiwe encouragement; 

Logic is a useful study, because it assists us to de¬ 
tect en-or, and to reason accurately; therefore, 
Ixigic deseiwes encouragement.” 

The minor premise in this last exainjtle, and both 
the major and minor in the other instances of the 
Epichirema given above, are evidently enthymematw, 
.ind may be formed into regular syllogisms, as was 
sliewn when treating of the Enthymeme. Although 
this abbreviated mode of reasoning is so commonly 
used, it can be so easily thrown into the syllogistic 
form, that it scarcely needs any explanation. 

5. Indmtion. This is merely an abridged mode of 
stating an argument, which, when drawn out in due 
form, is purely syllogistic. By this method of arguing 
we infer tmwershlly concenimg any subject that which 
we had before affirmed or^l^nied separately of all its 
individual parts or subdivisions. Thus, if we suppose 
the whole tribe of animals subdivided into men, beasts, 
birds, insects, and fishes, and then reason concerning 
them in this way; “ All men have a power of begin¬ 
ning motion; all beasts and birds have this power; 
all Insects and fishes have this power; therefore, all 
animals have a power of beginning motiontliis 
argument is called an induction. When the subdivi¬ 
sions are just, and the enumeration perfect, the m- 
J 
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diiction 18 complete, and the reasoning is evidently 
conclusive. The above argument, however, is noUiing 
more than a string of syllogisms in Barbara, express¬ 
ed in this abridged manner, which can so easily be 
reduced to regulai’ syllogisms, that it is not necessary 
to dwell on them. 


CHAP. IX. 

OF FALLACIES. 

We must now turn our attention to the nature and 
varieties of fallacious reasoning. Any unsound mode 
of arguing, which appears to demand our assent, or 
to be decisive of the question in hand, when in fair¬ 
ness it is not, is called a Sophism, or a Fallacy. The 
name Sophist, which is given to persons who know¬ 
ingly adopt this fallacious mode of arguing, was not 
originally considered a term of reproach. It was given 
to those who weie renowtled for their wisdom, or foi 
their skill in any of the arts and sciences; and had 
then nearly the same signification that Philosopher 
has at the present day. But when the art of wrangling 
took possession of the schools, and disputants arose 
whose only object was to entangle their opponents, 
and who contended for victory, not for tnith, this 
name became their appropriate title; and the falla¬ 
cious arguments which these peraons used were called 
sophisms. As this method of reasoning is still pro- 
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valont, and is the fruitful cause of numerous eiTors, 
it 18 "of great moment that we become acquainted with 
tlie doctrine of Fallacies;—not that we may practise 
them, but that we may learn how to detect and ex- 
jiose them. We shall, therefore, aiTange them under 
distinct heads, analyse the process that takes place in 
(‘ach, and point out the fallacy that lurks in them. 

Fallacies have been annnged by Aristotle intotuo 
great classes; those in the words, and those in the mat¬ 
ter; the former he denominated Fallacin in Dictionr, 
and the latter FallacM extra Dictionem. It is perhaps 
impossible to form any division of Fallacies that shall 
be perfectly free from objection; or to lay down any 
lules that can be applied with mechanical readiness 
and certainty in detecting and exposing them. The 
elliptical form in which all reasoning is usually ex¬ 
pressed, and the involved and oblique manner in which 
a fallacy is generally, conveyed, render it sometimes 
doubtful, or at least a matter of mere arbitrary choice, 
to which class it should be referred. Still it is of 
importance to classify and describe these erroneous 
modes of arguing; and although, in the practical de¬ 
tection of them, much must of course be left to na- 
tm-al and acquired acuteness, still, a correct view of 
the subject will be of material service. 

In every Fallacy the conclusion either does, or does 
not follow from the premises. Where the conclusion 
does not follow from the premises, it is evident that 
the fault is in the reasoning. All fallacies of this kind 
must therefore be considered Logical, because they 
J 2 
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violate the rules of Logic; and their fallaciousness is 
exhibited by the meveform of the expression, with¬ 
out any regard being paid to the meaning of the terms. 
In other cases the fallacy lies concealed in the ambi¬ 
guity of the middle term; and though in such cases 
It is seen, by the mles of Logic, as soon as the ambi¬ 
guity of the middle term is ascertained, that the con¬ 
clusion does not follow from the premises, yet to as¬ 
certain this ambiguity attention must be paid to the 
hubject-rtmtter, or to the sense of the term. In these 
cases, then. Logic only teaches us where to look for the 
fallacy, and on what principles to condemn it when it is 
ascertained, without pretending to be able, by any mul¬ 
tiplication of rules, to determine the full and exact 
meaning of the terms that may occur. These fallacies, 
then, are oxA.'j partly Logical; and all that can he done, 
in such cases, is to give some general rules that may be 
of service in reference to them. Fallacies of this kind 
we, therefore, denominate Semi-logical. On the other 
hand, when the conclusion does follow from the pre¬ 
mises, we may still be deceived by the assumption of 
false or doubtful premises, or by a conclusion being 
drawn which is in’elevant to the subject. All fallacies 
|)f this kind are material; they take place in the sub¬ 
ject-matter of reasoning, not in the reasoning process. 
They are therefore called Non-logical; and although it 
is vain to expect that any system of rales will enable 
ns clearly to ascertain the meaning of every term, 
and the truth or falsity of every proposition, still, even 
in these cases, much assistance may be gained from 
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logical rules, and from the mental habits*which a dili¬ 
gent study of them tends to j)roduce.“We shall there¬ 
to! e first consider those fallacies that are Loghdl; 
secondly, those that are Senii-logical; and thirdly, 
those that are Non-loglcaL 


SEcriON 1. 

Of Logical Fulladei. 

The rales already laid down will enable us to de¬ 
tect the fallaciousness of all apparent arguments iij so 
far as the mere form of the expression is concerned. If 
we have an undistributed middle; or an illicit process 
of the major or minor; or negative premises ; or an 
affirmative conclusion fiom a negative premise, or the 
contrary; or if there are evidently more than three 
terms, we sliall be able, by the preceding rules, at once 
to detect and expose the fallacy. When‘these false 
arguments are singled out, and individually made the 
subject of careful examination, it is comparatively an 
easy work to detect the sophistry tliat lurks in them. 
But it must be remembered that fallacies most fre- 
<iuently occur in extended discussions, expressed ^'Un 
elliptical and disguised manner; and that every effort 
IS used by the Sophist to conceal the weakness of his 
arguments, and to draw away attention from them. 
Nothing, then, will be so serviceable in detecting real 
logical fallacies, as a thorough knowledge of the rales 
J 3 
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on wliich all just reasoning depends, and good sense 
and ability i5 applying them with promptness and ac- 
ruracy. 

Of course it would merely be repeating what has al¬ 
ready been laid down, were we to illustrate pure lo¬ 
gical fallacies by examples. But there is one mode of 
fallacious reasoning which may with gi'eat propriety 
be referred to this head. We refer to that common 
error of supposing the conclusion false, because the 
argument is unsound ; or of supposing the premises 
true, because the conclusion is a truth. If any peison 
argues for the existence of a God from its being uni¬ 
versally believed, another might perhaps be able to 
refute the argument by producing an instance of some 
nation destitute of this belief. The argument in this 
case ought to go for nothing ; but it will be thought 
by some that it ought to go much farther. They sup¬ 
pose that it has disproved the exbitoice of God, while 
it has only destroyed an unsound argument. In this 
case the person is guilty of violating the laws of coi - 
rect aj-gumentation, which will be at once seen by an 
examination of his reasoning. His argument express¬ 
ed at length stands thus: 

“ Whatever is universally believed must be true; 

The existence of a God is hot universally believ¬ 
ed ; therefore. 

The existence of a God is not trae.” 

But this syllogism is a mere fallacy, because we 
have here an process of the major. We have 
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tlie term “true” distributed in the conclusidh, by lie- 
ing the predicate of a negative pi'oposttion, while it 
IS not distributed in the major premise, being there 
only the predicate of an affirmative proposition. The 
argument is, therefore, unsound. 

Again : were any person in this instance to argue 
from the tiuth of the conclusion to the tmth of the 
premises, the reasoning would still be fallacious. Thus, 

“ Wliatever is universally believed is true; 

Tlie existence of a God is true ; therefore, 

Tlie existence of a God is universally believed.” 

In this case we have the Fallacy of an undistribut¬ 
ed middle; because the middle term “true” is neither 
t he subject of a universal, nor the predicate of a ne¬ 
gative proposition. The argument is therefore incon¬ 
clusive. 

When the conclusion is a known truth, it is some¬ 
times very difficult to perceive any fallacy in an ap¬ 
parent argument; and when it is discovered, it is of¬ 
ten difficult to expose its fallaciousness, especially to 
tliose who are unacquainted with the reasoning art. 
Perhaps in such cases the best mode is to bring for¬ 
ward a similar fallacy, the conclusion of which is ob¬ 
viously absurd, and in this way expose and refute the 
unsound argument. There are many who would not 
perceive any fallacy in the following erroneous argu¬ 
ment, especially if enveloped in a cloud of words : 

“ Every rational agent is accountable: 

Brutes are not rational agents ; therefore, 

Brates are not accountable.” 
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But? this apparent argument coiTesponds exactly 
with the following, the absurdity of which all will im¬ 
mediately perceive and admit: 

“ Eveiy horse is an animal: 

Sheep are not horses; therefore, 

Sheep are not animals.” 

Again: 

“ All wise legislators suit their laws to the genius 
of their nation : 

Solon did this; therefore, 

Solon was a wise legislator.” 

This unsound ai-gument corresponds exactly with 
the following, the absurdity of which is manifest: 

“ All vegetables grow: 

An animal glows; therefore. 

All animal is a vegetable.” 

Tlieso fallacies evidently do not conform to the 
laws of coivect leasoning. In the one case we have 
an illicit process of the major, in the other a non-dis- 
tribvtion of the middle term. In all these cases the 
fallacy is evident at once from tlie mere form of the 
expression, without any regard being paid to the mean • 
ing of the terms. This may be seen by substituting 
mere symbols for these propositions; thus, 

“Every Y is X; Z is not Y; therefore, Z is not 
X.” 

Again: 

“ Every X is Y; every Z is Y; therefore. Every 
Z is X.” 
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These, therefore, are evidently pure Logical Fal- 
Ucies. 


Section 2. 

Of Semi-loffkal Fallacies. 

There are, however, many apparent arguments, the 
fallaciousness of which cannot be perceived by the 
mere form of the expression. They are couched in 
equivocal or ambiguous terms, and the fallacy can on¬ 
ly be detected and exposed, by a careful examination 
into the sense of the terms employed, and by remov¬ 
ing their ambiguity. This it must be confessed is the 
most fruitful source of error in reasoning; and as it 
is impossible that any system of rules can be devised 
which can clear up the ambiguity of every term, nu¬ 
merous complaints have been made against Logic, that 
it leaves the greatest difficulty in reasoning unprovid¬ 
ed against. But it must ever be kept in mind that the 
proper business of Logic is with the laws of correct 
Reasoning, and that it treats of Terms and Proposi¬ 
tions only in a secondary way, and in subserviency to 
this its principal object. Some of its friends may have 
excited expectations which they could never realize, 
by laying dovm “ rules for attaining clear ideas,” and 
for “ guiding the judgment in the search after truth 
but no system can ever be devised that can perform 
what these persons have attempted. Yet Logic, al- 
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tliougli it cannot perform impossibilities, may never¬ 
theless materially aid us in this impoitant niattei. It 
<’annot clear up the ambiguity of every term, but it 
can teach us where to look for the ambiguity. Hence 
we find it diiects us to the middle term, as the one 
in which the ambiguity which contains the fallacy is 
most likely to be found. In this case Logic teaches 
us not how to find the fallacy, but wheie to seek for 
it, and on what principh's to condemn it when it is dis¬ 
covered. The fallacies that come under this head are 
not therefore properly logical, because the form of the 
expression may comport with the laws of coiTect rea¬ 
soning, while the sophism lurks in an ambiguous 
terra. To discover this ambiguity attention must be 
paid principally to the mbject-mattm' of reasoning, not 
to the reasoning process. Hence the fallacies that 
come under this head are called merely semi-logicaL 
and to this class are to be assigned all those cases in 
which the middle teim is ambiguous. 

In real logical fallacies the extremes are compared 
with two parts of the same term; but in those now to 
be considered they are compared with two different 
terms, because the middle term is used in different 
senses in the two premises. Now, although the niles 
of Logic cannot alone clear up this ambiguity, they 
can point out where it is likely to be found, and thus 
materially aid us in detecting and exposing it. It will 
be useful, then, to classify and describe the different 
kinds of ambiguity that are likely to be met with, and 
to point out the fallacies to which tliey give rise. 
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It is certainly a much easier task to p;ivc examples 
of the vaiious fallacies, than to detect them in ordinary 
piactice. In the former case they are detected already; 
and by placing the two premises in juxta-position, 
tlieir absurdity appears evident, even to the inattentive 
and illiterate. But in common practice the piemises 
are generally kept at as gieat a distance as possible 
horn each other; the weak part is carefully conceal¬ 
ed ; and the whole is enveloped in a cloud of words, 
that renders deception compaiatively easy. Although, 
then, the examples that will be given below may appear 
so evident that they could scaicely impose on the most 
unwary, and although it may seem almost tiifling to 
point them out, or dwell upon them, yet to classify 
and desciibe these fallacies is not so unimportant as 
some have attempted to represent. The mental habits 
thus formed are of immense advantage ; an acquain¬ 
tance with fallacious reasoning will put us on oui 
guaid; and prevent us from either using it ourselves, 
or from being imposed on when is it employed by 
others. We proceed, therefore, to enumerate and de- 
sci'ibe the semi-logical fallacies. Of these the most 
important are the following: 

1. Fallac'm efjuivocationL'i. This fallacy takes place 
when one of the terms in an argument has wt itself', 
fiom its own equivocal nature, two significations. Thus, 

“ Tile dog barks : 

But the dog is a star ; therefore, 

A star barks.” 
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In this case we have an anihiguons middle term, 
which is used in different senses in the two premises. 
When the argument is thus stated in the form of a re¬ 
gular syllogism, the absurdity is so striking, from the 
two premises being placed so near each other, that no 
pereon can be deceived by the fallacy. Hence the 
mere mention of this sophism has often drawn down 
plentiful abuse on the logician, as if he were occupied 
with tiifles, unworthy of attention. But it should he 
remembered that in practice these two premises are 
generally placed far apart, and the gliding from the 
one sense of the equivocal term to the other is gene¬ 
rally managed in a disguised and dexterous mannei, 
so that the ambiguity of the middle term is overlook¬ 
ed. In all cases, then, it is of the utmost importance 
that we particulaidy examine the principal terms of an 
argument; when a habit of this kind is once formed, 
we are not likely to be imposed on by the fallacy of 
equivocation. 

2. Fallacia nmphibolits. This happens when a 
sentence employed in reasoning is capable of two 
meanings, not from the double sense of any of the 
terms, but from its admitting of a double construc¬ 
tion. This fallacy can scarcely be exemplified by any 
regular syllogism expressed in the English language, 
as the genius of the tongue, when a definite argument 
in proposed, scarcely admits of this construction. But 
nothing is more common than this fallacy in ordina- 
1 y writing, in which some word or words may be re¬ 
fen cd either to the former or to the latter clause of a 
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sentence, and thus two very opposite mendings are 
< onvoyed. Tiie heathen oracles of old afford us many 
examples of this ambiguity; similar to which is tlie 
witch pi'ophecy in Shakspeare, 

“ The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose.” 

In this sentence the meaning may either be, that 
the Duke lives who shall depose Henry, or whom 
Henry shall depose. When piopositions of this kind 
occur in reasoning, they often cause much confusion 
and eiTor. The fallacy, however, can easily be detect¬ 
ed by paying close attention to the diffeient meanings 
which the sentence can bear; and all arguments found¬ 
ed on the ambiguity of such propositions may be shewn 
to be eiToneous, by pointing out the four terms of 
which, when drawn out into regular syllogisms, they 
will be found to consist. 

3. Fallacia compositionis. This species of fallacy 
consists in assuming that to be true collectively which 
is so only distrilmtively. Thus, 

“ Two and three are an equal and an unequal 
number: 

Two and three are five ; therefore. 

Five is an equal and an unequal number.” 

Again: 

“ Three and two are two numbers ; 

Five is three and two ; therefore. 

Five is two numbers.” 

In these examples the middle term is evidently ani- 
K 
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biguouS, being used in the majm- premise collectively, 
and in the rmnor distributively. For instance, m the 
last example, the middle term is ambiguous, because 
“ three and two” are taken distinctively in the major 
premise; and in this sense that which is affirmed re¬ 
specting them is evidently true: but in the minor they 
are taken together, and in this sense what is affirmed 
of them is evidently false. 

This is a fallacy that prevails to a great extent in 
tlie transactions of every day, ,arrd there is scarcely 
any other with which men are more likely to deceive 
themselves. Many have been induced to indulge in 
games of hazat'ijl to their utter ruin by imposing on 
themselves by this fallacy. They have reasoned thus: 

“ What is no uncommon occurrence may reasonably 
be expected: 

To be successful in play is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence ; therefore. 

To be successful in play may be reasonably ex¬ 
pected.” 

In this reasoning the middle term is evidently am¬ 
biguous ; because, for the major premise to be true, 
the mtddle term must be understood as referring to 
some one individual; for the minor to be true, it must 
bo understood as spoken of some one or other; in the 
conclusion, as it is applied in practice, it must be 
understood in the sense of being “ reasonably expect¬ 
ed hy a certain individual. We have here, then, the 
fallacy of Composition, supposing that to be true in 
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reference to every person who engages m play, which 
is only true of some individual. The fallacy evident¬ 
ly lies i# the ambiguity of the middle term, and 
may be exposed by shewing that there are in reality 
two middle terms, with which the premises are com¬ 
pared. 

The foira in which this fallacy is most commonly 
employed, is to establislnsejoarafe^ some trujli con¬ 
cerning each single member of a certain (Jass, and 
then to infer the same of the whole collectively. Thus 
infidels have laboured to prove concerning some one 
of the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, that it 
might have been the result of some accidental con¬ 
junction of natural causes; then they infer the same 
respecting another; and so on ; till at last they infer 
that thus it might have been respecting them all. But 
this is the same as if they were to argue thus: “ It is 
not very improbable one may throw sixes in any one 
out of a hundred throws; therefore it is no more im¬ 
probable that one may throw sixes a htftidred times 
lunning.” 

4. Fallacia divisionis. This fallacy is nearly allied 
to the preceding, being merely the reverse of it; and 
takes place consequently when we alSnn of any thing 
distributively what is only true of it collectively. For 
example; 

“ All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles; 

A B C is an angle of a triangle; therefoit, 

A B C is equal to two right angles.” 
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Again: 

“ Five is one number : 

Three and two are five; therefore, * 

Thiee and two are one number.” 

In this case, in the major premise, the middle term 
IS taken colkctively; and in the minor, it is taken rfw- 
trUmtieely. It is therefoie jnerely the reverse oi the 
preceding, and may be detected and exposed in the 
same way. 

This fallacy often turns on the ambiguity of the 
word “ all,” which may however be dispelled by sub¬ 
stituting for it the woid “every,” or “each,” where 
that is its true signification. Sometimes “all” is taken 
m a collective scn^ in the ifiajor premise, while a con¬ 
clusion is drawn which requires that it should be taken 
in a distributive sense. Thus, 

“All the musical instruments in the Jewish Temple 
made a noble conceit: 

The hai-p was an instrument in the Jewish Tem¬ 
ple; therefore. 

The harp made a noble concert.” 

Again: this fallacy takes place, when the word “all” 
is made in one premise to refer to a species, and in 
the conclusion to individuals. Thus, 

“ Nothing that was in Noah’s ark perished in the 
flood: 

*A11 animals were in Noah’s ark; therefore, 

No animals perished in the flood.” 
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The fallacy in this case may be dispelled by shew¬ 
ing that in one case the reference is to all kinds of 
animals; in the other, to individuals only. 

3. Fallacia jigurce dktionis. This fallacy takes 
place when a term is introduced in an argument which 
resembles in sound the One for which it is substituted, 
but not in sense. Men generally take for granted that 
paronymous words, that is, those which resemble each 
other, which have the same root, or are connected 
with each other by the grammatical aflinity of lan¬ 
guage, must have a eon-espondent meaning. Tliih, 
however, is by no means the case universally; and 
when a term is introduced which appears to be equiva¬ 
lent, when in reality it conveys a very different mean¬ 
ing, the Sophist easily succeeds in his deception. It is 
scarcely possible to exhibit, in strict logical form, a 
fallacy of tliis class, which is at all likely to impose 
on persons possessed of merely moderate shrewdness; 
because, by doing so, it would be seen at once to have 
two middle terms in sound as well as in sense. Yet 
nothing is more common in practice than this fallacy. 
The terms employed in any lengthened argument are 
i-ontinually undergoing a change, in order to affbid 
pleasing variety, or to subserve the purposes of taste 
or convenience; and provided the meanifig is preserved 
unaltered, t^is is not to be deemed a fault, but a 
beauty in composition. No objection can be justly 
made to the following syllogism, although there is a 
considerable alteration in the terms employed: 

K 3 
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“ Murder should be punished with death : 

This man is a murderer; therefore, 

He deserves to die.” 

In this case the changes that are made are perfect¬ 
ly allowable; because they proceed on the just assump¬ 
tion, that to commit murder, and to be a murderer,— 
to deserve death, and to be one who ought to die,— 
aie, respectively, precisely equivalent expressions. 
This kind of liberty is perfectly allowable; and to be 
deprived of it would often prove a very great incon- 
vcliience. But the fallacy which we are now considei - 
ing consists in the abuse of this liberty; as may be 
seen by the following example : 

“ Projectore aie unfit to be tiaisted: 

This man has formed a project; therefoie, 

He is unfit to be tiaisted.” 

Here the fallacy lies in insinuating that he who 
loims a joro/ect must be B.projector ; although the sense 
commonly attached to the latter word, is not at all 
implied in the former. They are indeed derived from 
the same root, and resemble each other in sound, but 
cannot on any account be admitted into an argument 
as equivalent expressions. 

Sometime^this fallacy lurks not in the ambiguous 
middle term, but in one of the terms of the conclu¬ 
sion. In this case the conclusion that is drawn will 
not be at all what the premises wairant, although it 
may .seem to be so, by the resemblance which the 
term artfully brought in appears to have to the one 
for wltfch it is substituted. Thus, 
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“ To be acquainted with the guilty is a premmptum 
of guilt: 

This man is acquainted with the guilty; therefore. 
We ma.y presume that he is guilty.” 

The fallacy in this case proceeds on the supposi¬ 
tion that there is an exact correspondence between 
presume and presumption. This, however, is not a 
I list supposition; became “presumption,” in the one 
jn'emise, means evidently only a kind of slight suspi¬ 
cion ; whereas “ to presume” is used in the other, as it 
IS commonly employed, to express absolute belief 
There are innumerable instances in which words 
are thus supposed to have exactly the same mean¬ 
ing, when in reality this is a false assumption, which 
may lead to very serious error. And the more slight 
tile variation, the more likely is the fallacy to deceive, 
because persons are thereby thrown moie olf their 
guard. In order to detect these fallacious arguments, 
It is of great moment that we endeavour, by every 
means in our power, to obtain a coivect knowledge of 
words, in all their varieties and shades of meaning, 
and more particularly that we become acquainted with 
synonymes and pseudo-synonymes, as an accurate ac- 
ijuaintance with them will be of the greatest service 
111 detecting these fallacies. In order to refute them, 
after they have thus been detected, we must point out 
the different meanings which the woids bear; and,by 
varying the construction, so tliat it may agi-ee with 
the one word but not with the other, shew that in the 
case ill hand they are not synonymous. 
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Sometimes this fallacy arises from a word being 
used at one time in its customary, and at another, in 
its etymological sense. Thus it has been argued that 
it is idle to speak of eternal or immutable “ truth," 
because this word is derived from “ to trow,” that is, 
to believe. Assuming that its right meaning must cor¬ 
respond exactly with the strict, original sense of this 
verb, it has been contended that the one must be as 
fluctuating as the other. The best way to exjiose this 
kind of sgphism is to bring forward another, founded 
on the same principle, the absurdity of which will be 
at once manifest. Thus in reference to the above fal¬ 
lacy it has been well replied, that the Sophist might 
have censured on as good grounds the absurdity of a 
person’s saying he had sent a letter by the “post be¬ 
cause a post, in its primary sense, is a pillar; or have 
insisted that “ Sycophant” can never mean any thing 
but “Fig-shower.” 

As this Fallacy is sometimes founded on the ety- 
mology, so is it frequently on the prosody of a lan¬ 
guage. In some languages the accent often completely 
alters the signification of a word. Thus m the Latin 
words occtdo and occido, the meaning is completely 
changed, according as you put the short or the long 
accent on the^ieuultima. In the Bengalee language 
there are many words vAich so'nearly resemble each 
other, that the slightest change in the pronunciation 
will completely alter the meaning. Thus the words 
SfS, have a meaning very distinct from each other, 
although the slightest inaccuracy in pronunciation may 
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lead to vefy awkward mistakes respecting them. Tlie 
same may be remarked of numerous provincialisms in 
the English language. In some parts of Scotland 
there are many words which, in common conversation, 
seem to have made a fait exchange of significations ; 
thus, in many jtlaces, plum and plaime have fanly ex- 
(hanged meanings; the former being applied to an or¬ 
nament of feathers, which is tlie correct pieajjing of the 
latter; ai^d the faWcf being given to the delicious fmit 
which beais the name of the foimei. Now, sometimes 
the Sophist seines on these distinctions, trifling though 
they may seem, and makes them the foundatihn of 
his fallacious reasoning; and although the nieie di¬ 
recting the attention to these cavils is sufficient to 
refute them, it is astonishing how much they some¬ 
times, mislead the unthinking multitude. In all these 
cases an ambiguous middle is the cause of the Fallacy. 

6 . Fallacia aecidentis. This fallacy takes place 
when a person argues for or against anything, from 
what is merely accidental, instead of from what is 
essential to the subject. For example, were any per¬ 
son to objept to the doctrine of fallacies, that the 
study of it is dangerous, because it furnishes the So¬ 
phist with weapons for his fallacious disputations, this 
would be a fallacy that might pvoperlj^be referred to 
tins class; since it is- arguing against a useful branch 
ot study, merely because it may happen to be abused. 
Such a sophism may be easily refuted by pointing out 
the difference that exists between the thing itself, and 
the mere ^accidental concomitants against which the 
objection is made. 
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This mode of fallacious reasoning must also be re¬ 
ferred to an ambiguous middle. The middle term is 
used in one premise to signify something considered 
ns to its essential properties; and in the other pre¬ 
mise, it is considered as implying that its accidents 
are taken into account with it. Thus, 

“ What is bought in the market is eaten: 

Raifr meat is bought in the mai'ket; therefore, 

Raw meat is eaten.” a 

In this instance the middle term, in the major pre¬ 
mise, is undei stood, as to its essential properties; in 
the minor, as to its condition and circumstances. 
Again: 

“ Christianity existed from the days of the Apos¬ 
tles : 

Protestanism did not exist from the days of the 
Apostles, but only from the time of Luther; 
therefore, 

Protestanism is not Christianity^’ 

This is evidently a fallacy; and the error lies in 
insinuating that what is true of any subject consider¬ 
ed simply in itself, must be true likewise of it in all its 
particular modifications. It is true, as stated in the 
major premise^ that Christianity existed from the days 
of the Apostles; but iuis not true, as is implied in 
the minor, that all its possible accidental circum¬ 
stances existed from that time also. This ambiguity 
is the cause of the fallacy; and by pointing it out the 
sophism will be detected. Perhaps a fallacy of this 
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kind may be most effectually refuted, by bringinj; 
forward another, on a similar principle, the absurdity 
of which will be at once manifest. Thus, 

“ Lord Auckland existed last century: 

The present Governor General of India did not 
exist last century, but only from the time ot 
his appointment to this high office ; therefore, 
Lord Auckland is not the Governor General of 
India.” 

By thus bringing forward a parallel case, all such 
sophisms may be, in a popular manner, triumphantly 
1 eluted. 

7 . Fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
plmter ; aut vicissim. This fallacy is nearly allied to 
the preceding, and takes place when any person ar¬ 
gues for a thing taken in an absolute sense, when it is 
only true in a restricted sense; or the contrary. Tlie 
examples given of it aie like the following; “An 
Ethiopian is white as to his teeth; therefore, he is 
white.” “ A man in particular circumstances acted 
prudently; therefore he will act prudently in all cir¬ 
cumstances.” Or thus; 

“ Prodigies and omens are not to be believed: 
Livy in his Roman history descrihes omens and 
prodigies; therefore, » 

Livy’s Roman history is not to be believed.” 

All these fallacies can be easily solved by shevring 
that a thing may be true in some respects, while it is 
not so in others; or that it may be true considered 
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simply in itself, while it is not so abstracted from these 
circumstances. 

Again: this fallacy may take place by a person’s 
arguing from what is true absolutely, to prove the same 
thing true in particular circumstances: thus, 

“ All men have a right to their personal liberty : 

A madman is a man; therefore. 

He has a right to his pemonal liberty.” 

» 

The fallacy in this case is nearly the same as ihcfal- 
lada O/cddentis. The sophism lurks in the ambiguity 
of the terms, and may be exposed by shewing the dif¬ 
ference that exists betwixt things in their absolute 
nature, and as necessarily modified by special times, 
places, and circumstances. 

8. Fallacia plurium interrogationum. This fallacy 
consists in asking several questions, which appear to 
be but one, in such a way, that whatever one answei 
is given, being of course applj^ble tp only one of the 
implied questions, may be intei'preted as applied to 
some one of the othere. Thus, if asked, “ Are vir¬ 
tue and vice desirable?” Whether you reply. Yes', or 
No, you are equally entangled. If, however, you reply 
to each question separately, you detect the ambiguity 
and expose the fallacy. 

If the several questions that are proposed together, 
are avowedly brought forward as distinct questions, 
there is no fallacy in the case; for it is just as fair to 
put two or more distinct questions in this way, as it 
b to assert a string of distinct propositions, connected 
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together by the laws of grammar. It is only when 
the questions are put in such a way as shall elicit mu 
answer to the whole apparent question, which can only 
be correctly answered by several, that this Fallacy is 
employed. 

Sometimes the fallacy turns on some equivocal 
term artfully introduced into the question. Nothing 
gives so much life and apparent force to sophistical 
reasoning as to state one of the premises of an argu¬ 
ment in the form of a question; and then, presuming 
that it is admitted, to fill up the rest of the argument 
as may best suit the person’s puiqiose who is desirous 
to deceive. If, then, one of the terms in that ques¬ 
tion be ambiguous, whichever sense the opponent 
takes up and replies to, the Sophist assumes the other 
sense in the argument which he uses in reply. Thus 
if it be asked, “ Is anything vicious expedient?” what¬ 
ever answer is given to this question, whether in the 
negative, or th^ affttmiatiye, a fallacy may be founded 
upon it, from the ambiguity of the term expedient. 
Sometimes tliis term means “ conducive to temporal 
happiness;” sometimes “conducive to the greatest, 
good.” If the answer be in the negative, then the 
Sophist might argue thus; 

“ Whatever is vicious is not expedient: 

Whatever conduces to temporal happiness is 
expedient; therefore. 

Whatever conduces to temporal happiness is 
not vicious.” 

L 
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If the answer be in the affinnative, he may reason 
thus; • 

“ Whatever is expedient is desirable: 

Something vicious is expedient; therefore, 
Something vicious is desirable.” 

In these cases care must be talcen to find out where 
the ambiguity lies; and by exposing it, the fallacy will 
be dissipated. 

This fallacy sometimes take place also by employ¬ 
ing a term in a question, in such a way, that it may 
be uncertain whether it is distrUmied or not; so that 
here again, whatever answer is given, the reply may 
be misrepresented and disproved. For instance, if it 
be asked, “ Did Constantine embrace Christianity from 
a conviction of its divine origin ?” the meaning may 
either be, “ was this his sole reason for doing so ?” or 
“ was this only me of his reasons ?” In the first case, 
the term is considered as distributed; in the other, 
not; and whatever answer is given may be perverted 
by the Sophist. 

In all the above classes it will be evident, froiii'a 
carefiil examination of each of them, that the fallacy 
lurks in ambiguous terms. They are therefore all 
placed under the head of Semi-logical Fallacies. It 
must, however, often be a matter of mere ai'bitrary 
choice to which of these classes any individual Fallacy 
should be assigned. 
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Section 3. 

Of Non-logical Fallacies. 

The Fallacies now to be considered are those in 
which the Conclnsion does follow from the premises. 
In the other two classes the fallacy lurked, in some 
way or other, in the connection which the conclusion 
had with the premises. In this class, however,*the 
connection between these is correct; the one follows 
justly from the other ; and the sophism is to be found 
neither in the violation of logical rules, nor in the 
ambiguity of equivocal terms. The fallacy of the pre¬ 
sent class of arguments must be sought for either in 
the Premises that ai'e assumed, or in the Conclusions 
that ai'e drawn fiom them. They are therefore fal¬ 
lacies Fxtra Dictionem. In this case the fallacy 
consists not in the process of reasoning, nor in the 
ambiguity of the terms, but in the matter about which 
the argumentation is taking place. Such Fallacies ai'e 
therefore called Non-logical, because no rules which 
Logic lays down can themselves enable us to detect 
and expose them. Under this head ail those Fallacies 
may be ranged, which result from the Premises being 
unduly assumed, or the Conclusion not being the one 
required. The following may therefore be specified. 

1. Fallouna non causae pro causa. This fallacy 
consists, as it is generally expressed, in assigning an 
event to a wrong cause—an eiTor into which men have 
always been prone to fall. Many of the doctrines 
h 2 
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of ancient jihilosophy ai-e reduceable to this head; as, 
for instance, when the Peripatfttics gravely informed 
US, that “ nature was terribly afraid of a vacuum, and 
that this was the cause why water would not run out 
of a long tube, if it were turned upside down.” 

This fallacy prevails to a great extent among the 
ignorant and superstitious. If a comet appears, or an 
eclipse of the sun or moon takes place, it is custom¬ 
ary* for them to look upon these natural phenomena 
as the forentnners of wars, pestilence, and famine. If 
a person has been guilty of some crime, and shortly 
after meets with some temporal calamity, the one is 
at once*made the cause of the other. On the other 
hand, if a person is involved in a series of afflictions, 
they immediately conclude that these are judgments 
' come upon him for his iniquities. But all these con¬ 
clusions ai'e mere sophisms, without any solid basis 
on which to rest. 

Many of the popular objections brought against 
Christianity are'to be refeired to this head. All the 
persecutions that have been the disgrace of the pro¬ 
fessed Christian church; all the numerous sects and 
parties into which the Christian world is divided; all 
the inconsistences and wickedness of those who have 
no other claim to be considered Christians, but that 
they have unrighteously assumed the name ; these are 
often brought forward in such a way as to insinuate, 
that the whole is justly chargable on Christianity it¬ 
self; although any person that looks at the Christian 
religion, as it is revealed to us in the Sacred Volume, 
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must at oncp perceive the fallacy of such insinuations. 
Ill this case the Sophist, generally speaking, contents 
himself with merely insimmting hiS unfounded objec¬ 
tions ; for there are few who will come forward and 
directly charge Christianity with these flagrant eyils. 
But what fair argument cannot do, a sneer, and a 
smart innuendo, may often accomplish ; and the fallacy 
imposes even on those who plume themselves on their 
superior understanding, and freedom from all vulg.tr 
prejudices. 

If we analyse the process that takes place in this 
fallacy we shall find that that which chiefly distin¬ 
guishes it is the undue assumption of one of the pre¬ 
mises. In reasoning from cause to effect two things ai e 
necessary; we must first shew the real existence of a 
sufficient cause; and then we must prove that this is 
the cause that is in operation in this particular in¬ 
stance. These are the two premises in this kind of 
argument. If, then, either of these premises is un¬ 
duly assumed, this fallacy takes place. Thus; if one 
should contend from another person’s being unjust 
and cruel, tliat be will certainly be visited with some 
heavy temporal calamity; in this case, he assumes a 
pretended cause in the premises, and then he infera 
in the conclusion that the supposed eflfect will certain¬ 
ly follow. Or, on the other hand, if a person has been 
involved in some grievous temporal calamity, how 
common is it to infer that be must hare been pecu¬ 
liarly guilty; more so, at least, than those who have not 
been visited with the same distress.. In this case the 
L S 
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pretended effect is employed to establish the suppos¬ 
ed cause. In both these instances the fallacy lies in 
assuming a premise without having proper authority 
for so doing. In the one case a fact that really exists 
is supposed to be the cavse of something that is only 
expected; and in the other, a fact that really exists, 
is assumed to be the ffect of something which is on¬ 
ly supposed to have an existence. In the one case 
the Sophist takes for granted a cause, in the other an 
effect ; without either being self-evident, or satisfacto¬ 
rily proved. 

Sometimes, when both the pretended cause and ef¬ 
fect are granted, that is, when they both really exist 
as facts, the fallacy lies in assuming a connection be¬ 
tween these facts, when there is no such thing. Thus, 
if a patient takes a particular medicine, and recovers, 
how common is it to affirm that he was cured by this 
medicine. In this case the two facts are incontrover¬ 
tible ; the patient took the medicine; and he recover¬ 
ed ; but more than this we are not warranted to af¬ 
firm. The Sophist, however, will go much farther; 
he will assume that, of these two admitted facts, the 
erne is the cause of the other, and thus be guilty of a 
“non causa pro causa” In all these cases, however, 
the fallacy lies in the undue assumption of some pre¬ 
mise that is doubtful, or unsupported. 

When a premise is thus unduly assumed, the great 
object with the Sophist is to prevent the undue as¬ 
sumption from bemg perceived; for as soon as this is 
discovered the fallacy is detected. Very often the 
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tloubtful premise is suppressed, as if it were too evi¬ 
dent to need proof, or even to be stated. Thus a 
Sophist might affirm; “ there will be war this year, 
because a comet has appearedand this argument 
might appear to the ignorant and superstitious suffi¬ 
ciently conclusive; because the other premise, which 
IS manifestly false, is kept out of view. Let the sup¬ 
pressed premise be directly asserted, and there ai'e 
few who would be imposed on by the fallacy. Thus, 

“Whenever a comet has appeared, a War has taken 
place: 

A comet has appeared this year; therefore, 
There will be a war." 

By merely mentioning the argument in this way, 
the attention is aroused, and the mind is led to consi¬ 
der whether the assertion is tme or not; and as the 
person may recollect instances in whicli such an event 
took place, without being attended with this sad con¬ 
sequence, he begins to doubt the assertion, and then 
very soon discovers wherein its fallacy lies. 

There is another form of this fallacy by which we 
may often be deceived; we refer to the very common 
practice of attributing to a proposition that is really 
probable, a greater degree of probability than rightly 
belongs to it. This often takes place wl^en, in a long 
cliain of argument, we omit to calculate the probabi¬ 
lities in each successive step. Each step may have 
an excess of chances in its favour, and yet the ultim¬ 
ate conclusion may have a great preponderance against 
it. This has been illustrated as follows; 
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“ A‘ 1 I Y is probably X: 

All Z is probably Y; therefore, 

All Z is probably X.” 

Now, supposing the truth of the major preni'se to be 
more probable than otherwise; admit that theclmnreH 
for it are more than ^; say ; and suppose the chances 
for the truth of the minor to be greater still; say 3 ; 
then, by multiplying together the numerators and the 
denominators of these two fractions, ^ x we obtain 
as intimating the degree of probability that be¬ 
longs to the conclusion. This, however, is less than ^: 
the conclusion, then, is less likely to be true than the 
two preceding steps in the argument. For example: 

“ The reports which tliis author heard are proba- 
• bly true: 

This which he records is a report which he heard ; 
therefore, 

This statement is true.” 

Suppose the majority of the reports he heard, say 
four out of seven, are true ; and that he getter ally, 
twice in three times, reports faithfully what he heard ; 
It follows that of twenty-one of his reports, only eight 
are true. When there is a long chiun of arg-ument 
of this description, of course the results are equally' 
striking. And yet how often are persons deceived by 
hearing a long chain of probabilities brought fomard 
in support of some conclusion; whereas each succes¬ 
sive link in this chain is weaker than the one that 
preceded. 
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The examples given above refer to that form of this 
Fallacy which is called “a non verajSrovera." There 
is another form, however, which it sometimes assumes, 
which has been called “a non tali pro tali" This 
takes place when a person argues from a case not 
parallel as if it were parallel. Thus, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that some persons have abused charity, it 
has been contended that to give alms, in any case, is 
improper. Because a person from a particular class 
of society, when raised to a station of trust and im¬ 
portance, has acted improperly, it has been argued 
that to raise any other of that class to the same sta¬ 
tion, must be attended with similar ill-success. But 
in cases of this kind, the argument rests on the as¬ 
sumption of a prefect pamllelism in the two cases; 
whereas there may be some circumstances, absolutely 
essential, lost sight of, which may vitiate the whole 
reasoning. 

This Fallacy, in all its various modifications, con¬ 
sists in having one or other of the premises^/ii&e, 
that is, unduly assumed. In the “ non tali pro tali" 
the suppressed premise is false, for it is in this pi-emise 
that the parallelism is afiarmed. And in the “non 
vera pro vera” the expressed premise is false. It will 
often be a mere matter of choice, however, whether to 
refer any individual fallacious argument to this head, 
or, to that of the Ambiguous middle; yet still the 
distinguishing characteristic of this species of Fallacy 
seems to i>e that which we have specified. 

2. Petitio priadpio. This Fallacy consists in 
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ging^ the question, or taking for granted that which is 
to be proved. Ft this case the premise is either mani¬ 
festly the same as the conclusion, although expressed 
in different words; or it is dependent on it for its own 
establishment. The philosopher’s proof of his own ex¬ 
istence is an example of this fallacy; “ CogUo,,e^'go 
sum.” If a Professor of Divinity were to begin his 
course of Lectures with the doctrine of Divine In¬ 
spiration, he must necessarily fall into this falleu;ious 
mode of reasoning. For, however true this doctrine 
may be, and however convincing the ai-gnments by 
which it can be established, still, in that stage of his 
inquiries, it cannot be proved to the conviction of his 
hearers, because he has not yet established other 
truths from which it must be deduced. Thus, whe¬ 
ther he appeals to the promises of Christ to his Apos¬ 
tles, or to the express declarations of the Apostles 
themselves, he must take for granted that these pro¬ 
mises and declarations were really made;'that is, he 
must take for granted the authenticity of the writings 
in which these promises and declarations are contained. 
In like manner if a person should attempt to prove the 
existence of God, from the authority of Scripture, he 
would be guilty of this fallacy; because the Scrip¬ 
tures derive all their autho^ty from the fact that they 
are the word of God,—^which necessarily implies his 
existence. 

Sometimes, however, it may be perfectly allowable, 
at the commencement of an argument, t« take for 
grafted a premise that is not more evident than the 
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conclusion, or that may be disputed by your adver¬ 
sary, provided you engage fairly to prove that pre¬ 
mise afterwards. This, however, should be avoided 
as much as possible; for if we undertake to prove a 
proposition by the aid of another, which is itself here¬ 
after to be proved, we are in great danger of falling 
into this erroneous mode of arguing. The proposi¬ 
tion in question becomes a link in the chain, by which 
we establish that very proposition. The preferable 
way is first to prove the proposition that is needed 
for your argument, and then your course is straight- 
foi-ward and plain. 

It is also perfectly allowable ^ an argument to be¬ 
gin by deducing your conclusion from a premise which 
may be exactly equivalent to the one which is to be 
proved; provided that no undue advantage be taken 
as to the matter in question. But the Sophist in do¬ 
ing this, will endeavour either to blink the question al¬ 
together, or, in a flourish of words, merely bring for¬ 
ward the same proposition, expressed in synonymous 
terms, which may have no resemblance in sound, or 
connection in etymology, and yet mean precisely 
the same thing. Thus, were the question in dispute, 
whether “Christian unity is alone preserved in the 
Roman Catholic Churchf’ and were a member of 
that communion to argue in the following manner, he 
would be guilty of this fallacy; “ Examine the Ca¬ 
tholic Church in every age, and in eveiy country, 
and you ]^ill find it precisely the same. From His 
Holiness the Pope, down to the meanest membej' of 
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the true Church—from the days of the Apostle Pe¬ 
ter, Sown to the present time, a sacred unity has ever 
been preserved.” This is evidently a mere fallacy; in¬ 
stead of proving that the Catholic Church possesses 
and preserves this unity, the So^ist merely assei-ts 
and repeats what he ought to have proved. No lan¬ 
guage is so favourable for this kind of fallacy as the 
English tongue, from the numerous synonymous terms 
which it possesses, and which have in many cases no 
other point erf agreement except their meaning. 

There is another form of this Fallacy which is call¬ 
ed Measonin^ in a Circle, which must necessarily ever 
be unfair. This hapjjens when the sara^ propositions 
are made alternately premises and conclusion. The 
.following argument will exemplify this fallacious mode 
of reasoning. Some have contended that the Scrip¬ 
tures aVe so ambiguous and obscure, that, when left to 
thenr^elves, they are more likely to generate error than 
truth, to foment division rather than to produce unan¬ 
imity and agreement. To this objection it has been 
eloquently and triumphantly replied; “Whatis the 
reason that the Scriptures may not be trusted alone ? 
‘ Why,’ say our opponents, ‘ they are liable to ■ be 
misinterpreted, and wrested to countenance the re¬ 
spective opinions and praolices of dififerent sects and 
parties.’ Be it so: we admit this to be possible ; but 
what remedy can be devised to obviate this evil? Is 
their use to be entirely proscribed ? ‘ No,’ say our 

opponents, ‘but they must be invariably accompanied 
by.another book, which may be considered in the 
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light of an authorized commentary.’ But we would 
ask, again, Are we to judge of this commentafy; or 
are we to receive it simply on the giound of autho¬ 
rity, and upon the principle of implicit faith; or is 
any exercise of private judgment permitted to us? 
If it be replied that it is not, this is nothing less than 
open and barefaced popery. If the judgment is to be 
exerted at all, and ^ery thing is not to be taken on 
trust, their commentaiy must bo judged of by some 
criterion, and what can that be but tjje Scriptures ? 
The Scriptures must then, after all, be appealed to 
before it is possible to determine on the correctness 
of the commentaiy; and thus ^e are led back to the 
precise point from which we set out, that is, the ex¬ 
amination of the Scriptures. According to the views 
of our opponents, we are either to admit the princi¬ 
ple of implicit faith to its utmost extent, Vhich is 
open and avowed popery; or we are firet to interpret 
the Scriptures by the commentary, and then judge of 
the commentary by the Scriptures. This is the circle, 
out of which it is impossible for our opponents to 
escape, and they may be lashed round it to all eter¬ 
nity I” 

This fallacy evidently consists in the undue as¬ 
sumption of a premise lequivalent to the conclusion, 
or necessarily dependent upon it. It is, therefore, 
very similar to the preceding; and the only way in 
which it can be detected, is, tp observe narrowly the 
Premises which the Sophist may use; to strip them 
of their disguise; to point out the sameness of that 
U 
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'which h6 assumes with that which he establishes; and 
to require proof for what has been unduly taken for 
granted. 

3 . Jgnoratio elenchL This is the Fallacy of an Ir¬ 
relevant Conclusion; and it takes place when the 
proposition which you prove is not the contradictory 
of your opponent’s assertion. Thus, if a person were 
convicted of a crime in court, Snd his advocate were 
to attempt to disprove the charge, by proving that the 
prisoner had fceen greatly injured—^that he was a per¬ 
son of excellent character—and that nothing of the 
kind had ever before been laid to his charge, he would 
be guilty of this fallacy; for none of these points were 
the matter under examination, and they might be all 
true, while bis guilt remained nevertheless. 

It often happens that this fallacy turns on some 
ambiguity in the proposition to be established. The 
Sophist sees that he cannot prove the matter in ques¬ 
tion in the sense in which it ought fairly to be under¬ 
stood ; he therefore tlexteronsly changes the meaning 
of the sentence, and, by establishing the proposition 
in its altered form, imposes on the unwaiy. Thus, if 
a person should attempt to prove that the inhabitants 
of a civilized country were not free, and in proof of 
this should prove that they mu»t he mlyect to the laws, 
he would be guilty of this fallacy; because the truth 
of this conclusion does not at all invalidate the former 
statement, unless it be viewed in an unusual sense, and 
not in that sense in which it would generally be un- 
•derstood. 
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This fallacy is most, frequently resorted to in ^es 
of protracted dispute. When the Sophist finds that 
lie cannot maintain his. point, he shifts the ground OS' 
argument to- some other view of the suhgect which, 
he can more easily defend. Sometimes he may sub¬ 
stitute a particular for a universal term; or he may 
prove something to be possible, when it ought to have 
been proved probable; or probable, when it ought to 
have been proved necessary : or he may prove it to 
be not necessary when it should have been proved not 
probable ; or improbable, when he should have shewn 
that it was impossible. When he has proved this point, 
which, through his dexterous management may not 
be perceived to be at all different from the one in 
dispute, he may exult over his adversary as having 
gained the victory, while he has only been imposing 
on him with the fallacy we are now considering. 

Sometimes, too, this fallacy consists in proving or 
disproving only a part of that which is required, and 
then drawing a conclusion as if the whole had been 
taken into consideration. Nothing affords a better 
example of this fallacious mode of reasoning than the 
present system of reviewing works as they issue from 
the press. Almost every Review abounds with this 
fallacy, whether the Review be favourable or unfa¬ 
vourable. In the one instance the objectionable parts 
of the work are overlooked, and the parts that are not 
so liable to objection are -brought forward and .dwelt 
upon; and in the other case, the excellencies of the 
work are kept out of sight, and those parts that are 
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most objectionable, or most easily refuted, are made 
the subject of animadversion; and then a conclusion 
is drawn, which may be correct enough in so far as 
those parts of the works are considered to which the 
Reviewer particularly turns the attention of his read¬ 
ers, but which is quite unjustifiable when the works 
are considered as a whole. 

It is therefore considered a maxim,*that we never 
should advance more in argumentation than can be 
well established ; for in this way we give our adversary 
an advantage over us. The truth of a proposition is 
not to be determined by the number of arguments 
that can be brought forward in its favour, but by the 
soundness and conclusiveness of these arguments, whe¬ 
ther they be many or few. If any fallacy is admitted, 
either through inattention, or by design, it will in the 
end do more harm than good. However specious 
these fallacious arguments may be in our own eyes, 
or in the estimation of our own party, when closely 
examined by our adversary, they can scarcely escape. 
Hence the injury done to a cause by a weak advocate : 
the cause itself will appear to be overthrown, when his 
futile arguments have been exposed and answered. In 
controversy, then, we ought to-state what is true, rather 
than attempt to bring forward all that can, with any 
degree of plausibility, be said on the subject. If there 
are objections to wbat we advance, and we are able 
to answer them satisfactorily, let them be stated in 
their full force, since it is better they should be fairly 
stated by ourselves, than by an uncandid opponent; 
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if we perceive tbat they are unamwerahle, let as hon¬ 
estly yield the point, as it will always be found ulti¬ 
mately the wisest and safest plan to abandon every 
argument inconsistent with truth. Were we therefore 
to place ourselves in the room of our opponent, and 
examine our arguments as he might be supposed to 
do, we should prevent him from gaining the advan¬ 
tage which he is likely to derive from weak and easily 
letuted arguments. 

This fallacy is sometimes practised, also, by shew¬ 
ing that tliere are Directions which can be brought for¬ 
ward against the point in dispute; and thence inferring 
that it ought not to be received. If any person can in¬ 
deed shew tbat the objections (xgainst it, are more nu¬ 
merous and strong than the ai'guments that can,be 
brought forward in favour of it, the argument may be 
considered valid; but the fallacy to which we now refer, 
is that of rejecting any proposition or theoiy, merely 
because it is not free from objections. This is the fal¬ 
lacy that is most commonly brought forward by those 
who attempt to impugn the divine origin of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion; and respecting which the young ought 
especially to be put on their guard. It has been most 
ably illustrated and refuted in the following manner. 
“ This is, as has been said, the principal engine em¬ 
ployed by the adversaries of our Faith : they find nu¬ 
merous ‘objections’ against various parts of Scripture, 
to some of which no satisfactory answer can be given; 
and the incautious hearer is apt, while bis attention is 
fixed on these, to fotget that there are infinitely more, 
M 3 
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and stronger objections against the snpposition that the 
Christian Religion is of human origui; and that where 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in rea- 
8(Ht and in candour to adopt the hypothesis that la¬ 
bours under the least. That the case is as I have 
stated, I am authoiized to assume, from this circum¬ 
stance ; that no complete and consistent account has 
ever been given of the manner in which the Christian 
Religion, supposing it a human contrivance, could 
have arisen and prevailed as it did. And yet this 
may obviously be demanded, with the utmost fairness, 
of those who deny its divine origin. The Religion ex¬ 
ists : that is the phenomenon; those who will not al¬ 
low it to have come from God, are bound to solve 
the phenomenon on some other hypothesis less open to 
objections; they are not indeed called on to prove 
that it actually did arise in this or that way; but to 
suggest (consistently with acknowledged facts) some 
probable way in which it may have arisen, reconcile- 
able with all the circumstances of the case. That in¬ 
fidels have never done this, though they have had near 
3000 years to try, amounts to a confession that no 
such hypothesis can be devised, which will not be 
open to greater objections than lie against Christi¬ 
anity.” 

In order that we may escape being imposed on by 
the fallacy of objections, we should remember that 
real and unanswerable arguments may be urged against 
a proposition that is nevertheless true, and which can 
be satisfactorily established by a preponderance of 
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probability. In what is called moral or probable rea¬ 
soning there may be sound and valid objections on 
both sides. “ There are objections against a plmwm, 
and objections t^inst a •vacuum; bat one of them 
must be true.” The real question in such cases is, 
which of two alternates is the more probable, or on 
which side the evidence preponerates. Instead there¬ 
fore of attempting to answer every objection, which 
the Sophist may bring forward merely to draw off at¬ 
tention from the more weighty arguments which you 
have advanced, the objector should be called on to 
frame an hypothesis that may be encompassed with 
fewer difficulties. 

Sometimes, also, when irlefragable arguments have 
been advanced against something which is tacitly ad¬ 
mitted to be indefensible, a sophistical refutation may 
be attempted by bringing forward something that is 
worse, taking it for granted that this is the only al¬ 
ternative. Thus, if objections are advanced against 
the Establishment Church, they may be answered by 
pointing out the evils of Dissent. If a person is blam¬ 
ed for being a spendthrift, he may dilate on the great¬ 
er enormity of being a miser—as if there were any 
necessity for his being either. In all these cases the 
fallacy lies in establishing a conclusion which is irre¬ 
levant to the subject. 

’ In order to detect and refute this Fallacy, in all the 
various forms whiqh at assumes, we should particu¬ 
larly keep the attention fixed on the Concltaion that 
is to be established. The Sophist will generally avoid, 
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if possible, stating at the outset the proposition whicli 
he ought to prove. He will rather begin with the 
premises, and introduce as long a chain of argument 
as he possibly can before he comes to the conclusion; 
and, in order that he may the better draw the mind 
of his opponent from the precise point at issue, he 
will try if possible to sujipress it altogether, and con¬ 
clude the argument by merely stating that “that 
which was to be proved” lias been established. In this 
way the inattentive are often deceived. If, however, 
wo keep the precise point in dispute clear before the 
mind, and neither lose sight of it ourselves, nor suffer 
our adversary either to wander from it, or substitute 
any thing in its place, we shall generally escape the 
snare. 

We have thus gone through the three divisions of 
Logic, and unfolded the principles and laws both of 
soun^ and of sophistical Reasoning. It will be neces¬ 
sary, however, before we close this brief treatise, to 
subjoin some general remarks on the application of 
the Science to practical purposes. 
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ON 

THE APPLICATION OF LOGIC. 


In the preceding Compendinm the rules of Logic, 
in their bare elementary form, have been explained and 
illustrated. Although brevity has been particularly 
studied, it is hoped that the leading principles of the 
Science have been developed, and that nothing really 
essential to the subject has been overlooked. Little re¬ 
mains to be said which is not implied in the rules and 
principles already laid down. But the application of 
these principles to oixlinary practice, if not distinctly 
pointed out, is liable to be misapprehended. On this 
part of the subject as many mistakes have prevailed, 
as respecting the nature of the Science itself. As 
therefore, it never was intended that the syllogism, 
expressed in full length, should be introduced into 
ordinary practice; and as some writer’s have affirmed 
that the rules laid down for distinguishing the conclu¬ 
sive from the inconclusive forms of argument, or the 
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trae Syllogism from the various kinds of Sophisms, arc- 
at once cumbrous to the meidory, and unnecessaiy 
in practice ; and as others have maintained that the 
Inductive philosophy, or some kind of rational Logic, 
should be introduced, in the room of the Syllogism; 
it is thought necessary to subjoin a few supplementai-y 
observations on the application of the Logical system. 
We shall thus have an opportunity of exposing some 
of the incorrect notions that still prevail respecting tl^ 
Science, and of embodying several particulars which, 
although of great importance in reference to the ap¬ 
plication of the system, could not with propriety be 
introduced while the mere theory was under consi¬ 
deration. We shall, therefore, endeavour to define 
the legitimate province of Logic—notice the various 
forms which Reasoning, though strictly syllogistic 
in its nature, assumes in popular use—^Rie evidence 
on which the validity -of these aiguments rests—the 
obstacles which, lie in the way of conviction and be¬ 
lief—and the connection which this Science has with 
rhetorical stutlies. Whether these topics can justly 
be regarded as a part of Logic may be questioned. 
There can be no doubt, however, but that they are 
important in themselves; and as they are intimately 
connected with the application of Logic, they may 
be very properly subjoined to the precepts of that 
Science. 
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CHAP. 1. 

OF THE PROVINCE OF LOGIC. 

Much of the ridicule that hae heen so unjustly heap* 
ed upon this Science, has arisen from the mistakes 
that are prevalent respecting its legitimate object. It 
is customary to represent the syllogistic art, with its 
figures and moods, as serving merely to display the 
ingenuity of the inventor; and to furnish the student 
with the means of making an artificial and ostentations 
parade of learning, which has the appearance of great 
profundity, but which is in reality destitute of all prac¬ 
tical value. It has often been urged that syllogistic 
reasoning is altogether ineffectual as an instrument for 
discovering new facts in science, or for the acquisition 
of general knowledge. Hence some writers are very 
fond of bringing forward the Inductive philosophy in 
contrast with the Aristotelianiogic; and dilate on the 
advantages to be derived from substituting Induction 
for the “ Logic of the Schools.” 

There is an evident unfairness in this mode of ar¬ 
guing. It is takmg for granted that Induction and the 
Syllogism are two distinct methods of reasoning, which 
may be justly contrasted with each other; whereas 
this is by no means the case. It has been express¬ 
ly laid down in the preceding treatise that the Rea^ 
sming process, in all cases, and on all subjects, is one 
and the same; and that the syllogism is the fotm^n 
which all correct reaso^g may be cleaiiy exhdiited, 
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»nd by which its validity may be ascertained. If, then, 
Induction be a method of reasoning distinct from the 
Syllogism, and which can fairly be brought into con¬ 
trast with it, the foundation of the Syllogistic theory 
is shaken, and the whole venerable edifice must totter 
and fall. But we are not afraid of this overthrow. 
This argument so frequently, and, apparently, so tri¬ 
umphantly brought forward, is founded in mistaken 
views both of the Aristotelian and the Baconian phi¬ 
losophy. 

When the illnstrious Bacon arose to emancipate the 
world of science and letters from the tliraldom of the 
Schools, he saw that Induction was the natural, and in¬ 
deed way of discovering new truths, and col¬ 

lecting-facts, by means of which the sciences might 
be cultivated and improved. He therefore brought 
back Philosophy to the.path of nature and of common 
sense, and became the Father of that Experimental 
Philosophy, which is unfolded with so masterly a pen 
in his immortal writings. That the system which he 
introduced is, in many respects, superior in value and 
practical importance to the Aristotelian system, we ap¬ 
prehend there are few at the present day who would 
venture to deny. Still, as they both, in so far as they 
really difier, occupy a province perfectly distinct from 
each other, we hold it unfair that they should thus be 
contrasted, or that the one should be exalted to the 
disparagement of the other. 

^In order that this may appear, it is necessary that 
we glance for a moment at the Inductive philosophy. 
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In his jJovum Organon tqrd Bacon 6rst shews that 
the Syllogism is of no use in ascerfailiing new truths; 
he next classifies and sets in a clear light the sources 
of eiTor which impede us in reasoning; and lastly he 
unfolds the fight mode in which we should seek after 
truth, and study nature. This methotf of philosophiz¬ 
ing consists in investigating nature by observation and 
experiment, and ascending from a clear and distinct 
knowledge of facts and particulars, to those general 
laws or principles on which they depend. The name, 
Induction has been given to it, because, by this mea^ 
instances ^brought in, one after another, to bear 
on the' point in question, till a sufficient number has 
been collected to establish it into a general law ; and 
when the conditions which are necessary to make the 
induction worthy of cfidit have been fulfilled, the 
mind is induced to believe the result. 

In this method of searching after truth there is no¬ 
thing that can properly be called new. It is thus that 
children, and savages, and men in general collect their 
information. They observe, and make expeiiments; 
and from the collation of facts thus ascertained draw 
their inferences. But Lord Bacon resolved this univer¬ 
sal practice into its principles; and recommended it to 
the learned who had been led astray for ages by their 
erroneous or abused systems. In many cases a com¬ 
plete induction cannot be obtained; hence this mode 
of investigating admits of degrees of conviction, from 
a mere probability to absolute certainty. When our 
observation extends to a considerable number of par- 
N 
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ticolars, and no exception takes place, this is consi¬ 
dered sufficient to justify belief. But no rule can be 
laid down tp fix the number of instances that may in 
every case be fairly considered sufficient to establish 
any matter of inquiry. This must depend, in a great 
measure, on the nature of the subject; oh the manner 
in which the investigation has been can'ied on; on the 
skill, information, and acuteness of the observer; and 
on a variety of other circumstances which the peculi¬ 
arities of the case can alone suggest. But the follow¬ 
ing rules were deemed essential, and were laid down 
as scrupulously to be observed in all inductive inves¬ 
tigations : we must observe with attention and con¬ 
stancy-compare with circumspection and caution— 
discriminate with acuteness and accuracy—distribute 
with exactness and regulari^—and apply principles 
already ascertained to the discovery-of new truths. 
This is the method of searching after truth which has 
been called the Baconian or Inductive philosophy; and 
the superiority of this branch of philosophy, and the 
advantage of substituting it in the room of the Aris¬ 
totelian Logic, is a subject which is, almost in every 
instance immediately brought forward, whenever any 
reference is made to the Syllogistic theory. 

The proposition thus advanced, as we formerly re¬ 
marked, is founded in mistake. It confounds the two 
perfectly distinct operations that take place in the 
Baconian method of philosophizing; and derives all 
its apparent force as an argument merely from the 
ambiguity of a term. From the brief outline of the 
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Inductive philosophy given above, it vnll be seen that 
one process which takes place in Induction, is that of 
Investigation, by which, through observation and ex¬ 
periments, we obtain new facts; another process is 
that oiInference, by which we draw conclusions from 
the facts which we have, by the other process, already 
acquired. Now, although these two processes- are 
perfectly distinct, the name Induction is sometimes 
applied to the one, and sometimes to the other; and 
it is from the ambiguity which has thus arisen that 
Induction has been so genefally considered worthy to 
rival and supplant the Syllogism. 

When viewed as a prochs of investigation, by which 
we discover new truths, and acquire general know¬ 
ledge, Induction certainly appears superior to the 
Syllogism. But, then, in this case, it is not a process 
of reasoning, but a process of inquiry ; and in this 
sense to contrast it with the Syllogism is evidently 
unfair. It is by investigation that the premises of an 
argument are obtained ; but this process lies beyond 
the legitimate province of Logic, which is employed 
exclusively with the reasoning process, or in drawing 
conclusions from premises of which we me already in 
possession. This latter process must, therefore, ever 
remain a perfectly distinct operation from the collect¬ 
ing of facts, or the laying down of premises. They 
may be both valuable; and may very properly be 
studied as mutual aids to each other; hut to set up 
the one to the disparagement of the other is altogether 
unfair, since it is in fact condemning one department 
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of science because it does not accomplish the work of 
another. They have each their sepai'ate duties to 
perform, which the one cannot discharge for the other; 
and as they are not rival systems, they ought not to 
be set in competition. 

But if we look at the other process which takes 
place in Induction, that of dedvcing inferences from 
the facts already obtained by observation and experi¬ 
ment, we shall find that this \s a. process of reasoning, 
and that, like all other arguments, it is capable of be¬ 
ing syllogistically stated. In every case in which we 
deduce an inference respecting something unknown, 
from our certain knowledge obtained by observation 
or expel iment, we ai'e employing a syllogism ia Bar~ 
bara, with the major premise suppressed. Take, for 
example, one of Lord Bacon’s instances; “ The ap¬ 
proach of a hot body increases heat according to the 
degree of nearness ; and the case is the same in light, 
for the neai’er an object is placed to the light the more 
visible it becomes.” In this case it had been ascer¬ 
tained, in a number of instances, that the nearer a hot 
body approached, the greater was the degree of heat; 
it is therefore infeired that whatever belongs to the 
particular instances that had been examined, belongs 
to the whole class to which these instances are refer¬ 
red ; and hence the conclusion is drawn that “ the ap¬ 
proach of a hot body in every instance increases heat 
according to the degree of nearaess.” The argument 
may be stated syllogistically, thus: ^ 
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Bar- “Whatever belongs to these particular in¬ 
stances, belongs to all that class in which 
they are included; 

ba- In all these instances the nearer the approach 
of a hot body, the greater the degree of 
heat; therefore, 

ra. In all instances the approach of a hot body 
increases heat according to the degree of 
nearness.” 

The same reasoning process takes place when Lord 
Verulam infers in the above example that “ the nearer 
an object is placed to the light the more visible it be¬ 
comes.” So is it in every instance in which we de¬ 
duce, from our observation of certain known cases, an 
inference respecting some thing that is not knoAvn. 
Thus, to take another instance from the Inductive 
philosophy: “ This, and that, and the other flame— 
except the flame of gun-powder and the like, where 
compression and conrinement increase its force—prove 
strong, vigorous, and generative, only when they fin<l 
some cavity wherein to move and play and exert them¬ 
selves ; therefore, so do all flames—except the flame 
of gun-powder, and the like.” 

Thus it appears that Induction, m sojurasitis an 
argument, may be, like all other arguments, stated 
Syllogistically. Whether the induction has been suf¬ 
ficiently ample, and sufficiently accurate, and how far 
the instances examined may correspond with the class 
to which they are referred, must depend on the judg¬ 
ment, and acuteness, and diligence of the person who 
N 3 
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ascertains t&e facts, and lays down the premises; hut 
this all belongs to the process of investigation, which, 
it should be remembered, lies beyond the proper pro¬ 
vince of Logic. Whether the premises are true or 
false, the rules of Logic cannot of themselves ascertain. 
This must be provided for by a competent I^owledge 
of the nature of the subject respecting which the rea¬ 
soning is taking place. But if the premises are grant¬ 
ed, which in every argument must be the case, or we 
never could advance a single step in any form of rea¬ 
soning, theh Logic will enable us to ascertain whether 
or not the conclusion follows fairly from the premises 
laid down. If the Indpctive process has been without 
fault. Logic will ascertain whether or not the argu¬ 
ment founded upon it be sound or fallacious. It is 
therefore altogether unfair to represent Induction as a 
method of leasoiiiug superior to the Syllogism, since, 
in so far as it is argument at all, although expressed 
in a popular form, it perfectly coincides with it, and 
depends entirely on the one •principle which Logic 
unfolds, and on which all coirect reasoning must be 
founded. 

Hence we may see how unmerited the obloquy is 
which has been poured on this study. The legitimate 
province of Logic is reasoning, not discovery. It never 
was intended as an instrument for the discovery ol 
what may be strictly called new tniths; but merely t« 
unfold the general principle on which correct reasoning 
is conducted^ and to furnish a standard by which the 
validity of any argument may be ascertained. It has 
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indeed been contended that every 8yIlog:i8m mn»t be 
futile and worthless, because the premises virtually as¬ 
sert the conclusion; and that there is always some ra¬ 
dical defect in a syllogism, which is not justly charge¬ 
able with involving a petitio principii. But this ob¬ 
jection is tpplicable necessarily to the reasoning pro¬ 
cess itself, and consequently to all kinds of arguinents. 
Whatever form reasoning may assume, the inference 
that is drawn, if it be at all warranted, must be con¬ 
tained in the principle from which it is deduced. The 
premises in every instance contain a general troth 
which is evolved by the reasoning process, and assert¬ 
ed in the conclusion ; hence the conclusion never can 
contain more than is virtually contained in the pre¬ 
mises. Every argument must proceed on some data; 
and the object of all argumentation is to expand and 
unfold what is thus granted, so os to bring a person 
to perceive and acknowledge what he has already ad¬ 
mitted. This is the principle on which all correct 
reasoning must necessarily proceed ; and it is the ob¬ 
ject of the Aristotelian Logic to unfold the general 
law to which every individual argument may be refer¬ 
red, and by which it may be ascertained whether it 
be conclusive or not. 

It is evident, then, that the province of Logic is 
uot to discover truths absolutely unknown, or that 
are not implied in anything with which we are previ¬ 
ously acquainted. All these matters of fwt must be 
obtained through information; an acquaintance with 
them must be gained by observation, or experiment, 
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ot testimony, or any of those means whereby we ac* 
quire general knowledge: but no process of mere rea¬ 
soning will ever put us in possession of them. No 
mere process of argumentation could ever inform a 
person, that the earth is nearly fifty times the mag¬ 
nitude of the moon;or that Jupiter has foultsatellites, 
and that Saturn has a luminous ring. These are facts 
which must be learned net. teithout reasoning, because 
this mental process enters largely into all the methods 
by which information is obtained; but argumentation 
alone is not sufficient, since without observation, or 
testimony, we have no premises from which such con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. The discovery of all suchwiat- 
tere of fact lies witliout the province of the science of 
Logic; but surely it is not any just cause of reproach 
tliat it cannot accomplish what it never was intended 
to do. 

There are some truths, however, which may be eli¬ 
cited by reasoning, and which have been justly called 
Logical Discoveries. These are of course implied in 
what we already know; but we do not perceive or ad¬ 
mit them, till they are brought out by argumentation. 
This process of evolving *truths from others already 
admitted, takes place in every act of reasoning; and 
it is the province of Logic to analyse this process, to 
point out the principle on which it rests, and the laws 
by which it is regulated; and to enable us to asceitain, 
as far as the mere process of reasoning is concerned, 
whether the conclusion is or is not a legitimate deduc¬ 
tion. In thk way vague and inooncluslve aipiments 
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may be detected, which would probably^ otherwise 
escape, especially when involved in a multiplieby ei 
terms. To represent such an instrument as destitute 
of all utility, or to speak of it as merely the scienoe 
of lagotnachy, betrays an utter ignorance of its nature 
and objects, It is reported of Loixl Mansfield that, on 
one occasion, when pleading at the bar, he was con¬ 
founded and perplexed with an argument, which he 
was convinced vras false, but of which he could not 
detect the sophistiy; and that, upon going l^me, and 
throwing the various propositions of which it consist¬ 
ed into the syllogistic form, he instantly discovered the 
fallacy. The Aristotelian Logic is therefore by no 
means so worthless, or so injurious, as has been repre¬ 
sented. Had it not been greatly abused, both by its 
friends and its foes, a system formed on so just an 
analysis of the reasoning process, and calculated, when 
kept within its own limits, and employed on its own 
proper duties, to be of such use, had never been stig¬ 
matized and neglected as has unhappily and unjustly 
been the case. 


CHAP. II. 

OP THE POPULAR FORMS OF ARGUMENTS. 

Much misapprehension relative to the practical 
utility of Logic has sprang from the mistake into 
which many jusdy celebrated-writers have Men, that 
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Aristotle meant the syllogistic form of reasoning, ei- 
pressed in regulai’ figure and mood, to supersede the 
various forms of reasoning in common use. This er¬ 
ror lies at the foundation of all Locke’s objections to 
the Syllogism. It is implied in what Campbell, in his 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, brings forward, yhen he af¬ 
firms, “ that this fonn of reasoning is a very incommo¬ 
dious one, and has many disadvantages, but not one 
advantage of that commoifiy practised, will be mani¬ 
fest to every one who makes the experiment. It is at 
once more indirect, more tedious, and more obscm-e.” 
And Lord Karnes charges Aristotle with inconsis¬ 
tency, because “ in his Treatise of Ethics, Politics, 
&c. he argues like a rational creature, and never at¬ 
tempts to bring his own system into practice.” 

A mistake so palpable we should scarcely have 
thought worthy to be mentioned, had it not been ad¬ 
vanced by these distingiusbed authors, who have thus 
given it a prevalence and importance which it could 
not otherwise have obtained. It never was intended 
that this mode of unfolding arguments should be intro¬ 
duced into general practice, or that all the popular, 
abbreviated forms of statifig an argument should be 
abandoned, in order that the Syllogism, stated at full 
length, might be universally employed. This would 
be as absurd as for a Grammwian to parse every sen¬ 
tence he reads. Who ever dreamt that this was the 
object which Grammar was intended to accomplish ? 
And why should a supposition as absurd have been en¬ 
tertained rejecting the Science now under considera- 
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tfon ? On this subject it has been well remarked, 
that “ Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of 
Reasoning, does not bring forward the regular Syllo¬ 
gism as a distinct mode of argumentation, designed 
to be substituted for any other mode; but as the form 
to’which hll correct reasoning may be ultimately re¬ 
duced ; and which, (consequently, serves the purpose 
(when we are employing Logic as an art") of a test to 
try the validity of any argument; in the same man¬ 
ner as by chemical analysis we develope and submit 
to a distinct examination the elements of which any 
compound body is composed, and are thus enabled 
to detect any latent sophistication and impurity 
The different forms which reasoning' assumes in 
common practice have been variously classified by 
Logical and Rhetorical ■writers. They have divided 
arguments into regular and iiTegular; direct and in¬ 
direct ; a priori and a posteriori; hypothetic and in¬ 
ductive ; synthetic and analytic; moral and demonstra¬ 
tive ; arguments from example, testimony, analogy; 
and various other subdivisions which it is not neces¬ 
sary even to specify. Many of these divisions, how¬ 
ever, are not divisions of reasoning at all: and many of 
them are evidently made on very different principles; 
sometimes according to the form which the arguments 
assume, sometimes according to their subject matter, 
and sometimes according to tlie purpose for which they 
are employed; hence they run into each other; and 
many of the arguments thus specified may be placed in 
one class or another, just according to the view that is 
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takpn of them at the moment. To invent and aiTange 
arguments is propel ly tlie business of Rlietoric; it may 
be proper, liowever, to state some of \\w forms whicli 
they assume in common practice ; as an acquaintance 
with them is necessary in order to our being able to 
apply our scientific knowledge to the beat advantage. 
It will be a useful exercise for the student to take ex¬ 
amples of these difTci'ent forms of argument, and re¬ 
duce them to the regular syllogistic form, which it 
will be found, in so far as they aie coirect arguments, 
t hej^ je.made to assume. 

irreg^dar fonns of arguments 
developed in the preceding pages. 
TheMPtie ^ty be said also respecting the direct mode 
(if aiguing, which is merely the simple and obvious 
method of drawing a conclusion ostensively, from ad¬ 
mitted premises. The indirect method of reasoning is 
that of drawing a conclusion indirectly, by means of 
some other conclusion which must be admitted as the 
alternative, if the proper conclusion be denied. Of 
the indirect arguments several kinds are enumerated 
by Logicians; as the argumentum ad homnem, or an 
appeal to the principles of an opponent; dfgumentum 
ex concesso, or a proof derived from some truth al¬ 
ready admitted; argumentum a fortiori, or the proof 
of. a conclusion deduced from that of a less probable 
supposition that depends upon it; argumentum ad 
judicium, or an iqipeal to the common sense of man¬ 
kind ; argumentum ad verecundiam, or,an appeal to 
our reverence for some respected authority; argu- 
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mentwm ad populum, or an appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude; argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam, or an argument founded on the ignorance 
of an adversaiy; the reductio ad ahsurdum, which is 
the proof of a conclusion derived from the absuidity 
of a contrary supposition: and to tliese might be add¬ 
ed vaiious foims of demonstrations which may be 
found in the wiitings of Geometricians. These argu¬ 
ments are called indirect, because tbe conclusion that 
is established is not the absolute and general one in 
question, but some other relative and 
elusion, which the jierson is bound 
to maintain Ins consistency. The reCt 
dum is the form of argument which mdi^^ariiic 
ly comes under this denomination. The argumentum 
ad ignorantiam is evidently nothing more or Igss than 
some Fallacy employed to deceive. Indeed they will 
all be found, in so far as they are coiTect arguments, 
capable of being reduced to the syllogistic form; and 
ill so far as they are fallacious, their falsity may be 
detected and exposed, as was pointed out in tbe pie- 
ceding pages when treating of Fallacies. 

In leasbning a priori we use arguments to prove a 
fact from a given law, or an ^ect from an alleged cause. 
In this way the immoitality of the soul was attempted 
to be proved, in a preceding part of this work, when 
treating of the Sorites. In reasoning a posteriori vie 
endeavour to prove the existence of an alleged catise 
by reasoning from the effects which have been produced. 
Thus we may aigue fiom the phenomena of nature, 
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and the proofs of wisdom and design in the works of 
creation, that they must have been produced by an in¬ 
telligent Creator. In each of these modes the reason¬ 
ing process is the same ; since it is merely the deduc¬ 
ing a conclusion from ^ven premises. The dilFerence 
lies in the nature of the premises, not in the argu¬ 
mentation. And when treating of the abbreviated form 
which this species of argument generally assumes, we 
shewed that it was entirely dependent on the laws of 
the Syllogism. 

The various canons and properties of hypothetic rea¬ 
soning have been already fully developed ; and the 
Muctive process, in so far as reasoning is concerned, 
has also been considered. The synthetic and analytic 
processes, which are often brought forward as distinct 
kinds of reasoning, are not properly different forms of 
aigumeiits, but different methods of investigation. In 
so far as reasoning enters into these processes, they 
<Uffer nothing from what has been already developed, 
'fhe only difference that can be pointed out between 
them lies merely in the manner in which the process 
of investigation is carried on. To dwell 4 >n them is 
therefore quite unnecessary. 

To Moral and Demonstrative Reasoning we shall 
have occasion to refer more particularly hereafter; we 
only notice them at present to shew that they are ca¬ 
pable of assuming the syllogistic form. Moral reason¬ 
ing is employed in the discovery of contingent truths, 
and consists in bringing forward a number of argu¬ 
ments to shew that the matter respecting which the ar- 
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gwnentation is earned on, is supported with sufficient 
evidence to claim our belief, though we ctmnot shew 
its absolute certainty. Thus when we say, “The man 
who is industrious and sober will acquire riches,” the 
argument implied in this assertion is called moral, or is 
founded on probability; because we know that indus¬ 
try generally meets with encouragement, and enables 
a man to acquire wealth; that sobriety prevents him 
from needlessly spending it; and that the accumulat¬ 
ed earnings of many years will at last increase to a 
considerable sum of money. But this does not amount 
to an absolute certainty; for though industrious, a 
man may not be able to get sufficient employment, or 
employment of such a kind as will enable him to ac¬ 
quire riches; or if they are acquired, he may be de¬ 
prived of them by ten thousand accidents, which he 
can neither see nor prevent. This mode of arguing, 
however, in so far as the process of reasoning is con¬ 
cerned, was fully explained when ti-eating of hypothe¬ 
tical syllogisms. Demonstrative reasoning is used in 
proving necessary truths. This form of reasoning pro¬ 
duces belief immediately, as soon as the terms are 
underatood in which it is expressed. It differs from 
probable or moral reasoning, since there is always a 
possibility of the latter being fallacious, which cannot 
be the case in the former; since a demonstration prov¬ 
ed by one argument, is as firmly believed as if it were 
proved by twenty. In probable reasoning, however, 
the strength of evidence very often increases with the 
number of the arguments. The proper province of 
O 2 
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demonstirative reasoning is the mathematics; and that 
it is capable of being moulded into the syllogistic 
form, admits of no question. Even the enemies of the 
logical system have been obliged to admit this. Dr. 
Campbell, when endeavouring to reprobate Logic as 
capable only of sheltering fallacies, under the awkward 
verbosity of this artificial system, acknowledges what 
we now have advanced. “I am satisfied,” he says, 
“ that mathematical demonstration is capable of being 
moulded into the syllogistic form, having made the 
trial with success on some propositions.” 

Such are the vaiious forms of argument which are 
employed in common practice. They are all useful 
and necessary, and the person who would pi'opose to 
.abandon them, and introduce on all occasions the 
Syllogism, expressed in due form, in mood and figure, 
would be a fit object for pity or ridicule. This is not 
the intention of Logic. The examples given in the 
developement of the syllogistic system are necessarily 
made to assume the form of the regular syllogism, 
since it is the object of the science to shew that all 
reasoning may be reduced to that form, and depends 
for its validity on the laws there laid down, From 
this, perhaps, the absurd idea may have arisen, that 
this mode of stating an argument was intended to 
supplant all others. Nothing could be more un¬ 
founded. These different forms may all be retained, 
and employed as may best suit the object of the rea- 
soner, or the nature of his subject. All that Logic 
proposes to effect is, to develope the principles on 
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which the reasoning in all these cases depends,—to 
explain its nature and laws,—and to aid our practical 
ability in conducting an argument, by the impaita- 
tion of scientific knowledge. 

As, however, it is only to arguments when exhibit¬ 
ed in their bare elementary form that the rales of Lo¬ 
gic apply, it will be necessary, when these argumepts 
are found in a popular form, to reduce them to the 
form of the syllogism, before the test of logical princi¬ 
ples can be with advantage applied to them. The 
student therefore would <lo well to accustom himself 
to this method of analyzing and reducing popular ar¬ 
guments. Enough has already been laid down in 
what has preceded, to aid him in so doing, both by 
precept and example. It is not necessary, however, 
that he should confine himself, in thus applying the 
rules of Logic, to mere isolated arguments. He may 
examine paiagruphs, or sections, or even whole books 
of an argumentative character, and develops and try 
the wholefthain of reasoning, to whatever length it may 
be rlrawn out. In this case, in order to gain his object 
effectually, he must begin with the last point proved, 
whether,It be formally emmeiated or not; and tracing 
the reasoning backward, he must first ascertain on 
what this assertion is founded. The assertion will then 
be the conclusion, and the ground on which it rests, 
wdl be the premises; the whole may then be express¬ 
ed in the syllogistic form, and be tried by the rales of 
I.ogic. The premises must then be taken separately ; 
and with each of them the same course must be pur- 
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sued, as* was carried on with tlie former conclusion. 
The proof on which they rest must be carefully ex¬ 
amined and tried; and the process be repeated till the 
whole train of argument, to whatever length it may 
extend, has been examined and decided on. This 
IS all that Logic pretends or purposes to do; and to 
leprcsent it as either able or intended to do more, is 
to abuse the Science. As this method of logical ana¬ 
lysis is so intimately connected witli the ap])licatioii 
of Logic to practice, we shall give in an Appendix a 
more lengthened detail and example of the right mode 
of conducting it. 


CHAP. III. 

OF THE NATURE AND LAWS OF KVlDKNfE. 

All Ileasoning supposes that there are certain prin¬ 
ciples in which mankind acquiesce, and yhich they 
admit as sufficient to establish, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, the opinions to which they yield their assent. 
Were this not the case we should have no data on 
which to proceed in argumentation, and no criterion 
to which we could appeal m any case that was doubtful 
to ourselves, oi disputed by others. The attempt to 
convince another, by any process of reasoning, would 
therefore be an endless and a fruitless labour; because, 
whatever might be advanced in favour of any disput¬ 
ed point, might itself be questioned as much as the 
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point which it was intended to establish; anfl thus we 
should go on for ever, without being able to appeal to 
any principle that was admitted as requiring no proof, 
or that was deemed sufficient to command assent, or 
produce conviction. We must have some ground or 
reason for what we believe; our opinions must be 
founded on something that is more evident than they 
.are themselves; and this ground on which we rest 
our opinions is called Evidence. As it is necessary 
in all cases that we judge fairly according to the na¬ 
ture of the evidence before us, we never can be good 
leasoncis without some knowledge of the principles on 
which the truth of an opinion or a proposition ought 
to be decided on. In order, then, that Logic may be 
applied with propriety and effect to piactical purposes. 
It is iiecessaiy that we be acquainted in some degree 
with the nature, varieties, and laws of evidence. 

The methods whereby we gain an acquaintance with 
the different departments of knowledge are very vari¬ 
ous ; and the evidence that confirms these facts has also 
lieen arranged into numerous diffeient classes by those 
who have written on the subject. Huffier, Beattie, 
Reid, Campbell, Stewart, and many other eminent 
authors, have discussed the doctrine of evidence with 
very gi-eat ability; and to their works we must refer 
those who wish to see this important branch of meta¬ 
physical and moral science fully discussed. A mere 
outline is all that can here be attempted consistently 
with the plan of this brief treatise. These writers 
have differed somewhat from eacli other in their clas- 
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sification’and arrangement of the sources of evidence; 
but in the grand principles which are laid down and 
developed they have in a great measure agreed. The 
simplest classification is that founded on the manner 
in which our assent is commanded, or our judgments 
formed. In some cases we immediately yield our 
assent to a proposition as soon as the terms in which 
it is expressed are understood. In other cases, our 
decisions are formed in consequence of a process of 
thought consisting of different successive steps. This 
method of classification ananges all evidence into two 
great divisions. Intuitive and Deductive —the nature 
and properties of which we must shortly notice. 

Under Intuitive Evidence has been ranked that 
which is derived from mathematical andphjsical axi- 
iinis. Of this kind is the evidence attending proposi¬ 
tions like these,—one and four make five—things equal 
to the same are equal to one another—a whole is great¬ 
er than its parts—a body cannot be in two places at 
the same time ; and in short all axioms in aiithmetic 
and geometry. All such propositions have an original 
and intrinsic evidence, which makes them, as soon as 
the terms in which they are couched are understood, 
intuitively believed. If they are not thus admitted 
at once, no deduction of reason, nor process of argu¬ 
mentation, will ever make their truth inoie apparent, 
or give thenq any additional evidence. All axioms ot 
this kind are founded on some certain first principles, 
which we are so formed as necessarily to admit as true 
md undeniable, as soon as they are presented to the 
mind. 
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To this head, also, is assigned the evidence derived 
from the report of our semes. It is in this way we 
obtain our knowledge of external objects, and the 
conviction that they really are what they appear to be. 
When we see a man, or touch a table, or taste a man¬ 
go, we are irresistibly led to believe that these ob¬ 
jects exist, and that they have size, shape, colour, and 
the various qualities which our senses inform us they 
possess. We have a perfect certainty of the reality 
of the sensations which we experience in these in¬ 
stances. Our senses furnish us with evidence of the 
real existence of any thing which thus comes within 
the sphere of our sensations; and to this evidence we 
are induced at once to give credit, without having re- 
cowse to any reasoning process to conlirm its dic¬ 
tates. Sometimes, it is true, the apparent evidence of 
our senses is not comet, and not to be trusted. But 
in these cases the organs are not in a healthy state ; 
or the objects are not conveniently situated; or the 
medium is not suitable, or in its proper state; and 
hence the evidence is vitiated. But even in these cases 
we yield an assent to what our senses appear to de¬ 
clare ; and so certain is our belief in the testimony 
which they give, that, unless the testimony of one 
sense cometed the apparent evidence of another, we 
should often be led astray. 

The evidence of consciottsness belongs also to this 
class. By this means we have a perfect assurance 
of our own existence. We know that we exist, and 
that we are really the subjects of all that is passing 
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in OUT i^indg. We are convinced, by evidence the 
most irresistible, that we think, and reason, and re'* 
member, and feel, and perform' all the functions of 
life. The evidence derived from consciousness is so 
undeniable, that it has never been questioned even by 
the most sceptical. This evidence is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to us, since without it we never should be able to 
carry on the common business of life; and although 
the judgments thus formed cannot be moulded, as 
axioms are, into general positions, to which a chain ot 
i-easoning may be applied, yet, although they differ in 
nature, they are quite as conclusive and convincing as 
'any axiom. 

, Another branch of intuitive evidence arises from 
what has been called common sense. This is a source 
of knowleilge common to all mankind: it is possessed 
in different degrees by different persons, but none are 
totally destitute of it, except those who are not in the 
possession of their faculties. It is in this way we de¬ 
rive our conviction of the truth of propositions like 
these,—whatever had a beginning had a cause—^when 
there is contrivance and skill perceived in an effect, 
there must have been an intelligent cause—^the course 
of nature will be the same to-morrow as it has been 
to-day; all propositions of this kind, the constitution 
of our mind ^^onipels us to believe, without any external 
proof. The atridence of common sense, being a natu¬ 
ral dictate of the mind, is also as firmly believed as 
any mathematical axiom. 

The evidence of memory is another branch of in- 
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tuitive evidence. When events which have lately 
happened are recalled to the mind, we are so consti¬ 
tuted as to give implicit confidence to what memory 
reports respecting them. We are absolutely certahi 
that the events happened, and that that.which is im¬ 
pressed on the mind respecting them is positively cer¬ 
tain. Rememberance, it is true, is not always accom¬ 
panied with this absolute conviction; since the facts 
which are recorded on memory are in ipany cases very 
soon partially effaced or obliterated; or, if they re¬ 
main, from various causes, they may be confounded 
with other events, or perhaps with the mere figments 
of Qur imagination. But if we distinctly remember 
any past event, we are absolutely certain that it took 
place, and can no more doubt respecting it, than we 
can doubt the testimony of our senses. It is not pos¬ 
sible to draw the line coirectly between those impres¬ 
sions on the memory which command instant belief, 
and those others which are so imperfectly remember¬ 
ed as merely to justify supposition or opinion; nor is 
this at all necessary, since the mind itself will afford, 
in most cases, all that is needed to regulate our deci¬ 
sions and conduct. But whenever the truths which 
are called up in the mind are clearly and distinctly 
recognized, we implicitly rely on the evidence which 
memory thus affords. And experience jvill material¬ 
ly aid us in those cases in which we arsfdoubtful whe¬ 
ther what appeal's to us to be the intimations of me¬ 
mory are redly so or not. 

These are the principal classes into which intuUwe 
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evidence *has been divided. It includes every thing 
the evidence of which results from the mere simple 
contemplation of the object, and which requires no 
medium to confirm its trath, but the evidence which 
the object itself canies along with it. The classifica¬ 
tion adopted respecting the various kinds of evidence 
included under this head, is not perhaps perfect, or in 
every case uniform; as some witcrs prefer one divi¬ 
sion, others another; but the distinguishing character¬ 
istics by which it may be known are these; the belief 
attending it is instantaneous, irasi8tible,and universal; 
wherever there is room for comparison, or any neces¬ 
sity for reasoning, this evidence is wanting. If then 
in any process of argumentation an appeal is made to 
the evidence thus obtained, the appeal is final. The 
decisions thus formed ai’e first principles beyoml which 
we cannot advance, and which never can be made 
more evident by any additional evidence or argu¬ 
mentation. The various attempts which learned men 
have made to prove that which evidently lies beyond 
their power to evince, have only exposed them and 
their efforts to ridicule. First principles are the ne- 
plus-uUra in reasoning. These we must admit as self- 
evident, without being able to assign any reason for 
believing them, except that we are so formed as ne¬ 
cessarily to admit them. The man that denies them 
is irrational,*ftnd ought not to be argued vrith, but 
commiserated. 

On the other hand Deductive Evidence is that to 
which we yield our assent, because we are satisfied 
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with the proof which has been brought forward to con¬ 
firm it. This blanch of evidence has been divided in¬ 
to two principal divisfons —demonstrative and moral. 
The former rest either on axioms, that is, self-evident* 
truths which we receive intuitively on their own naked 
authority, or on propositions which have already been 
proved. To this the name scimtyk has been given, be¬ 
cause science is built on this kind of evidence. But 
moral evidence respect^ truths that are contingent, 
and is founded on what has been called moral axioms, 
or the principles we derive from consciousness, com¬ 
mon sense, and experience. It proceeds on the pre¬ 
sumption that those principles which guide us in life are 
to be depended upon. It, however, admits of degrees, 
and may be weakened or overthrown by contrary evi¬ 
dence. To this the name of probable has therefore 
been given. The nature of both these kinds of evi¬ 
dence, their properties, and varieties, must shortly be 
considered. 

Demonstration has for its object abstract, indepen¬ 
dent truth. The propositions with which this kind 
of evidence is conversant have no respect to time or 
place; no dependance on any existing state of things, 
or matters of fact; their truth lies not in conformity 
to the nature of things, but in conformity to them¬ 
selves, or to the hypotheses which have jieen formed 
respecting them. Hence their truth is it^cessary and 
eternal. They, are not only true, but it is impos¬ 
sible they can be false. Every assertion opposite 
to truths of this kind b not only false, but absurd. 

P 
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Thus the a/»ertions,—the •whole is greater than any 
of its parts—if equal things be taken from equals 
the remainders will be equal—all the angles of a tri¬ 
angle are equal to two right angles—circles are to 
each other as the squares of their diameters,—must 
ever remain immutable truths; and they would be so 
were there nothing in nature to which they as defini¬ 
tions could ever be applied. But were the opposite 
to be affirmed,—^the whole is not greater than any of 
its pai-ts—if equal things be taken from equals the 
remainders will be unequal—all the angles of a trian¬ 
gle are not equal to two right angels—circles are not 
to each other as the squares of their diameters,—these 
assertions would not only be false, but absurd, incon- 
(*ivable, and self-contradictory. This does not hold, 
however, in moral evidence. It is conversant with 
matters of fact, that is, the various, changeable, contin¬ 
gent, though real connections that take place among 
things actually existing. These matters of fact can 
never be demonstrated mathematically; but they may 
be proved in such a manner as to leave no more doubt 
on the mind respecting them, than there is respecting 
a truth that has really been mathematically demon¬ 
strated. I have no more doubt that I was present in 
such and such a place, at such and such a time, than 
1 have thatthe cube of two is the half of sixteen 
or that ‘all the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles.’ But the hind of certainty I have of 
these different truths is very different; for mathema¬ 
tical propositions are not true in the same sense as 
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matters of fact. To deny truths founded oif moral 
evidence implies no absurdity or contradiction. Were 
a person to say that I was not present in such and 
such a place, at such and such a time, though the 
assertion might be false, the contrary of it is neithi'r 
absurd, inconceivable, nor self-contradictory; but it 
would be so were any person to deny the truth, or 
affirm the contrary, of the above mathematical propo¬ 
sitions. 

In demonstration the evidence is perfect, or it is no 
evidence at all. Etenial and necessary troth does not 
admit of degi'ees. But it is not so in moral evidence. 
This relates to actual troth, or matter of fact, in re¬ 
ference to which probability is often the highest point 
we can reach. It admits therefore of degrees, from 
mere probability, to absolute moral certainty. In al¬ 
most every case in which moral evidence is employed 
there are contrary evidences to be balanced, and the 
evidence on the one side may weaken or overthrow 
the evidence on the other. But this cannot take place 
in demonstrative evidence. Here contraries can have 
no place. If a demonstration can be refuted it must 
be by another demonstration; and to suppose that this 
can happen, is to suppose that contraries can be de¬ 
monstrated, or that the same proposition can be both 
true and false. Demonstrative evidence, then, is in 
many respects very superior to moral. It is simple, 
consecutive, and conclusive. But its sphere is limit¬ 
ed; it is not therefore by any means so useful in the 
affairs of life, as the more complicated, disjointed, and 
P 2 
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often doubtful evidence of a moral kind, which can be 
applied to almost every thing that comes within the 
compass of human knowledge, and particularly to every 
.thing that comes home to our business and bosoms. 
Although, then, less dignified than demonstrative evi- 
<lence, moral evidence is more useful, and therefore 
merits particular attention. It has been distributed 
into three classes, that of Experience, Analogy, and 
Testimony. 

The evidence of expermwe results from our obser¬ 
vation of the present, and our remembrance of the past. 
^Vllenwe have observed a number of events of the same 
kind to happen uniformly in the same circumstances, 
«e are induced to believe that these events will always 
happen in similar circumstances. This evidence is de¬ 
ductive, consequently it depends on the number of the 
antecedents and consequents. If the facts on which it 
IS founded be sufficiently numerous, and are not con- 
tronted with any contrary experiences, the conclusion 
IS morally ceitain, and we may be peifectly assured 
that the fact thus deduced is ti-ue. Thus we are 
perfectly assured that the sun will rise to morrow— 
that the seasons will succeed each other in their re¬ 
gular order—that fire will burn—-iron sink—and deal 
float, because these conclusions are ail built on a full 
and uniform experience. But when this full, uni¬ 
form, and constant experience has not taken place, our 
judgments cannot amount to moral certainty, but only 
to some degree of probability. Thus, it is perhaps 
probable that, in the last week of April, a atorm will 
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pass over Calcutta; because we know that stom^ fre¬ 
quently happen at that season in Bengal. That at some 
time or other, during that same month, it will rain in 
some specified part of Bengal is more probable; because 
this in almost every year is the case. Still it is not cer¬ 
tain, because the experience is not uniform. That it will 
rain during the month of June in Bengal, mayperhaps 
be pronounced certain, because this has been found 
almost without exception to be the case. If, then, con¬ 
stant experience has convinced us that certain events 
have, in certain circumstances, uniformly occurred, 
we are justified in expecting the same in like circum¬ 
stances again. The uniformity of the laws of nature 
renders this sort of evidence sufficient to produce tin- 
most perfect assent. Experiment also may be brought 
in to confirm its testimony; because the more we be¬ 
come acquainted with elementary natures, th^ more 
we are convinced, by a general experience, that their 
operations are uniform and invariable. This species 
of evidence is of vast importance as it is the founda¬ 
tion and criterion of almost all moral reasoning. 

Another branch of moral evidence is that derived 
from analogy, which is nothing more or less than a 
mere indirect experience, founded on some similitude 
existing between things that are compared together, 
and which we have ascertained by means of observa¬ 
tion or experiment. We are thus induced to believe 
that similar causes will produce similar effects; and 
frpra our knowledge of certain properties in objects 
which we know, are led to infer that similar p^lperties 
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exist in'other objects which are unknown, or but imper¬ 
fectly discovered. Thus we may conclude from analogy 
that the planets are inhabited; because we have every 
teason to believe that they are worlds like our own 
—enlightened by the same sun—subject to the same 
laws—^undergoing similar revolutions—and enjoying 
the same ■vicissitudes of season; and as every part of 
nature, with which we are acquainted, teems with in¬ 
habitants, we have good grounds for supposing that 
the orbs which illuminate the vault of heaven are also 
inhabited. The evidence in this case, however, is much 
weaker than that of direct experience, because it is 
founded only on its resemblance to that which expe- 
lieiice teaches us is really the case. It theiefore 
amounts only to conjecture, while the other reaches to 
absolute certainty. The evidence of analogy rests en¬ 
tirely dto the number and certainty of the degi-ees of 
resemblance, and hence it is weakened in proportion 
to the remoteness of the resemblance between the ob¬ 
jects compared. When a subject admits of no othei 
kind of proof, this species of evidence may be with 
propriety and advantage adopted. Its legitimate pro¬ 
vince, however, is rather to silence objections, than to 
establish truth ; and with what effect it may be used 
tor this purpose by a skilful hand, may be seen by 
consulting Butler’s Analogy of Religion Natural and 
Revealed, in which the objections of sceptics against 
Christianity are so triumphantly refuted. 

The third grand division of moral evidence is that 
of testa^$ny. Testimony is a serious statement giveu 
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by another respecting something with which fie is sup¬ 
posed to be acquainted. By this means we become in¬ 
formed respecting facts which lie not within the sphere 
of our own observation; and when the conditions are 
folfilled which are necessary to make the deposition of 
others credible, we are led as firmly to believe this evi¬ 
dence, as we do the evidence of our ovm experience. 
The confidence we repose in this species of evidence, 
springs from the conviction we naturally have of hu¬ 
man veracity,Wr of the veracity of the witness who, 
in any paiticular instance, beam testimony to a fact. It 
is not founded in our own individual experience, be¬ 
cause the evidence thus aiforded is often stronger than 
any we can attain by mere experience. It embraces 
the experience of others as well as of our own; and to 
it we are indebted for by far the greater portion of our 
real and most valuable knowledge. This'testimony 
may be either oral or written. The former is generally 
employed respecting those objects which have come 
under the observation of the person himself; the lat¬ 
ter is employed in recording events that are past. And 
although in some instances human testimony is weak, 
and little to be depended on, it may nevertheless reach 
to absolute certainty. It requires, however, to be pro¬ 
perly guarded; and the various circumstances must be 
carefully observed which tend to corroborate or inva¬ 
lidate its evidence. The credit given to oral testimo¬ 
ny depends very much on the character, condition, 
and circumstances of the witness; and the credit given 
to written testimony depends, among other things. 
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pmcipally on the opportunity which the writer had 
of becoming sufficiently acquainted with what he re* 
lates. And when the testimony of any one is confirm¬ 
ed, by a number of concurrent, independent, and cre¬ 
ditable testimonies, the trath of the fact is established 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

In examining the validity of human testimony we 
should enquire whether the witness is, or is not, him¬ 
self deceived. If he is competent properly to under¬ 
stand the subject respecting which he^epeaks—if he 
has seriously applied himself to its examination— 
if his mind be free from those passions and biases 
which might waip his judgment, then we may reason¬ 
ably conclude that he is not imposed on himself, and 
therefore, that his testimony, so far, is worthy of cre¬ 
dit. Another point to be ascertained is, whether or not 
the witness has any wish to deceive others. In order 
to ascertain this we must consider whether his gene¬ 
ral character is such as to wairant confidence—^whether 
he is likely to have any private ends to serve, in this 
particular instance, which might induce him to prac¬ 
tice deception—or whether his testimony is likely to 
turn to his own disadvantage, for men will seldom at¬ 
tempt to impose on others without having some inten¬ 
tion of thereby bettering themselves. Hence a man’s 
testimony may generally be depended on, if it is given 
at the risk, or actual loss, of any worldly advantage. 
Concurrent testimony, where there has been no previ¬ 
ous concert, will here render most valuable assistance. 
If the vritness be neither deceived himself, nor have 
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any intention of deceiving others, we mnst s&H farther 
enquire, whether he has clearly and correctly given his 
testimony, and whether we have rightly understood his 
meaning; because neither the one party nor the other 
may have properly attended to the terms employed, 
and thus, through mere inattention and carelessness, 
both may go astray. When, however, the, witnesses 
are intellectually and morally competent to give evi¬ 
dence—when their number is sufficient—their testi¬ 
mony clearly expressed—and we have correctly ap¬ 
prehended the import of the testimony given, the evi¬ 
dence thus derived is as convincing as demonstration. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the vai’ious kinds 
of evidence, both intuitive and deductive, which may 
be employed in judging of tbe truth or falsity of pro¬ 
positions. By attending to these particulars we may 
be materially aided in the assumption of premises, or 
in acquiring the matter of which our reasoning must 
be composed. The observations which writers on this 
subject have laid down may be highly serviceable in 
reference to the application of Logic; but they are of 
courae compaiatively vague and general, and cannot 
he reduced to any strict theory, like that which the 
I'easoning* process has been made to assume. Much 
m this matter must of necessity be left to the natural 
good sense, shrewdness, and intelligence of the indivi¬ 
dual. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OP THE CAUSES OF ERROR IN JUDGING AND 
REASONING. 

It is of great moment, in all our investigations, not 
only that we be acquainted with the evidence accord¬ 
ing to which we ought to judge, hut that we bring our 
mind to the examination of the subject in a fit and 
proper state. Numerous are the impediments which 
hinder us in our search after truth, and which often ren¬ 
der it a most difficult matter to persuade or convince 
others. The natural perverseness and precipitancy of 
the human mind, and the numerous pre-condeived 
opinions, mis-conceptions, and prejudices, which have 
sprang up, and grown with our growth, and strength¬ 
ened with our strength, present, in many cases, an al¬ 
most insuperable barrier to conviction and belief. 
These blind the mind, and pervert the judgment, so 
that we are easily led to assent to propositions that 
are false, while we neither perceive the truth of those 
that are almost self-evident, nor assent to them when 
proved by incontestable evidence. A Tew observa¬ 
tions, then, on the causes which lead to these most 
injurious consequences, may not be out of place, or 
destitute of utility. 

An error is the assent of the mind given to a false 
proposition. It has its seat in the mind, not in the 
proposition; hence the cause of the error must be 
sought for, not in the erroneous statement, but in the 
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state of the mind by which it was laid open to decep¬ 
tion and imposition. 

Almost all the errors into which mankind fall may 
be traced either to the precipitancy with which their 
opinions are formed, or to the prejudices which they 
have entertained. Nothing seems to be more irksome 
to the human mind tlian a state of doubt and hesita¬ 
tion. It delights to bound from truth to truth, with a 
rapidity that might have been sustained without detri¬ 
ment, had it not fallen from its original dignity, and 
lost much of its primitive capability. But as our phy¬ 
sical strength is impaired by disease, so are our men¬ 
tal energies by spiritual maladies; and therefore it is 
only by patient research, close attention, and slow 
degrees, that we can with any safety proceed in our 
acquisition of knowledge. This is a drudgery, how¬ 
ever, to which many cannot submit; hence, through 
the influence, sometimes of bodily constitution, or 
mental sloth, or mere indifference, or impatience of 
restraint, or the sudden impulse of some passion or 
propensity, or the necessity of choosing speedily be¬ 
tween conflicting opinions, they hurry over the sub¬ 
ject with thoughtless inattention, and easily fall into 
errors, which a very little consideration would have 
enabled them to escape. 

Prgudice, however, is the most fruitful source of 
error. By prejudice we understand a judgment pre¬ 
maturely formed, and assented to without sufficient 
examination or evidence. Now, although we may 
be prejudiced in favour of the truth, as well as against 
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it, yet, a*s "truth requires no such auxiliary, and as 
enw finds in it a most powerful ally, it would be well 
were all the prejudices that abound to be exposed and 
abandoned, and their places occupied by sound rea¬ 
son and solid proof. Philosophers have theiefore 
attempted to classify and describe these diseases ot 
the mind, and to point out their proper remedies. 
The divisions that have been adopted in so doing, are, 
of course, various; and perhaps it is not possible to 
devise any general heads under which the whole can 
be distinctly an-anged. The division adopted by Loid 
Bacon is the best with which we are acquainted. He 
has denominated the various causes of eiTor, the Idols 
of the understanding, and arranged them into four 
classes: Idola trihus; Idola Kpecm; Idola furi; and 
Idola tlieatri. We shall briefly explain the several 
members of this division, and illustrate them with ex¬ 
amples. 

To every false notion of the mind, by which men 
may be drawn into error. Lord Bacon has given the 
name idol By this figurative term he elegantly dis¬ 
tinguishes false science from true. In tiue science 
truth is the only proper divinity, and fo this the un¬ 
derstanding, when free from prejudice, yields her en¬ 
lightened homage. But erroneous notions are a spe¬ 
cies of idols which usurp the homage which the mind 
ought to render only to truth. They are therefore 
stigmatized as false deities which ought to be aban¬ 
doned and destroyed. 

Of these causes of error the first class includes the 
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Idola Trihus, or the Idols of the Tribe. The^o have 
their foundation in human nature itself, without hav¬ 
ing regard to any modifying circumstances, and are 
therefore incident to the whole tribe or race of man. 
The piinciples that thus lead us astray are highly use¬ 
ful and necessary when properly legulated or applied; 
the danger springs entiiely fioin their excess, or de¬ 
fect, or wrong direction. This head Lord Bacon il¬ 
lustrates in a very admirable manner, by shewing how 
apt we are to leason on a niei’e assumption; to regaid 
our preconceived opinions; to lollow our imagination; 
to expect too much from our limited capacities; to 
trust too implicitly to the testimony of the senses; and 
to cheii.sh an undue fondness for geneialization. 

In illustration of these paiticulars Lord Bacon ob- 
seives that the mind has naturally this property, that 
It supposes a greater order and uiiifoi mity in things 
than is really the case. Though many things in na¬ 
ture are unique, and many extremely dissimilar, yet 
the mind is still imagining parallels, coiiespoiidencies, 
and relations, which have no real existence. Hence the 
fiction of the ancient astronomera, that all the celestial 
bodies moved in perfect circles; and that of the an¬ 
cient chemists, who imagined that there were only 
fourprinciples, corresponding to the heavens, air, earth, 
and water. In short, all the numerous dreams in which 
the ancient philosophers so lavishly indulged may be 
traced to this error. The mistakes in common life 
which spring from this source arc also without num¬ 
ber. 


Q 
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Witli regard to our preconceived opinions, he ob- 
werves, that when the mind is once pleased witli certain 
things, it diaws all others to consent and go along witli 
them. Though the power and number of instances 
that make for the contrary opinion are greater than 
those which favour this adopted supposition, yet the 
mind either does not attend to them, or despises them, 
or removes, lejects, or explains them away, with a 
stiong and pernicious prejudice to maintain inviolate 
the authority of its fiist choice. Hence in cases of su¬ 
perstition, of astrology, dreams, omens, and such like 
vanities, those, who find pleasure in these things, al¬ 
ways observe where the event answere to their predic¬ 
tions, but pass over, or but slightly notice, the instances 
in which their predictions fail; which generally how¬ 
ever are by far the most numerous. 

The human intellect is most moved by those things 
that strike it suddenly, enter in at once, and fill and 
swell the imagination. It is thus carried away before 
the understanding, which is slow in its movements, 
can be propcily exercised on the subject; and feigns, 
and supposes, and imagines what is unknown to be like 
those objects which have already got possession of 
the mind. It is thus that visional les impose on them¬ 
selves and on others; they are soaring away in mid-air 
with the wings of an eagle, when they ought to be dig¬ 
ging with patient research in the mine of ti-ue know¬ 
ledge. 

Nothing is a more fruitful source of error among 
philosophers than that of expecting too much from 
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the application of their intellectual powers. iTje mind 
of man is of couise limited in its capabilities. We 
are surrounded with mysteiies on every hand. We 
< annot move on in any line of thought for any length 
of time, without soon finding ouraelves encompassed 
with insurmountable difficulties. But the mind of some 
men cannot rest. It is continually shooting itself out, 
and pressing on, though to flo puipose. Not knowing 
bow or where to stop, it bewildeis itself in seeking 
greater satisfaction respecting tiutlis which lie far be¬ 
yond the reach of its limited faculties. 

The passions and affections also often lead us astray. 
The light of the understanding is not a pure or dry 
light, but is drenclied in the will and afflictions; 
hence what men desire to be true, they aic most 
easily inclined to believe. The understanding rejects 
things that are difficult, because it is impatient of en¬ 
quiry; things just and solid, because they limit hope; 
the deeper mysteries of nature, through the influence 
of superstition; and the light of expelience, through 
(iride and hanglitiness. Thus in numberless ways, and 
sometimes in an almost imperceptible manner, the af¬ 
fections and propensities of men tinge and infect their 
understanding. 

Too implicit confidence in the report of the senses, 
and drawing improper inferences from them, is another 
fruitful source of misconception and mistake. The ob¬ 
jects of sense entirely engross our thoughts in the first 
part of life, and are most familiar to us all our days. 
Hence the dulness, incompetency, and fallacies of the 
Q 2 
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geiist’s fifc veiy gpneially overlooked. Tliose tliingn 
tliat btrike the sense, unjustly ovei-balance those,that 
do not; and little or no legaid is paid to objects that 
lie beyond the reach of ineie physical examination. 
VVc aie thus led to judge of spn itual natuies as we do 
of the inateiial objects around us. Hence the human 
figuie and human jiassioiis aie very generally consi- 
dcied as belonging to tl^ Supienie Being. 

An undue fondnebs for abhtraction, generalization, 
and simplicity, is likewise the source of nunieiouspre- 
judices. To this cause most of the eiTors of ancient 
philosophy may be tiaced. The evidence which these 
tlieoiies had to sujipoit them was next to nothing, 
hut their being leduced to a few simple, regulai prin¬ 
ciples, supplied the place of proof, and obtained for 
them almost univeisal support. Thus the piintiple 
of giavitation was rejected by the gieatest pait of 
Kurope lor half a centuiy, after Sir Isaac Newton had 
given the stiongest pi oof of its existence in nature, 
because it could not be accounted for by matter and 
motion. Such, then, aie the Idols of the Tiibe, which 
belong to the whole human family. These having 
their origin in the unifoiraity of the human mind eveiy 
person is in danger fiom them. 

The second class of idols in Lord Bacon’s division 
aie the Jdolu Specus. These are prejudices which 
have theii foundation not in the constitution of human 
nature, but in something peculiar to the individual. 
They take their lise fiotn the peculiai' nature of each 
paiticular person, either with i-egard to mind or to 
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body, and are produced by the educatidi, customs, 
pivsuits, and otlier accidental circumstances, that form 
the character. If any one should be educated from 
his infancy in a dark cave till he were of full s^e, and 
should then of a sudden be brought into open day, 
and behold for the first time the wonders of the hea¬ 
vens and the earth, no doubt many absurd fancies, 
contracted in his seclusion, would still adhere to him, 
and lead him into eironeous opinions. So is it with 
mankind; their minds are confined in the cavern of 
their bodies, which have each their own particulai form, 
and particular manner of being enlightened; and these 
give false coloure, and a delusive ajipearance to the 
objects that aie seen in theii twilight daikness. In 
this way we receive the images of innumerable eiTors 
and falsehoods, from which manifold prejudices spring 
up, and lead the underatanding astray. 

Men are fond of particular sciences and studies, 
cither because they believe themselves their authors, 
or because they have bestowed much pains upon them, 
or have been peculiarly successful in their prosecution. 
Their thoughts are thus confined to a certain track, 
and when they venture out of their beaten course, 
and apply themselves to any new pursuit, they gene¬ 
rally wrest and corrupt it with their former conceits. 
They judge respecting any subject that comes before 
them by the maxims of their profession, however 
foreign these may be from the point in hand; thus 
they fall into error, and expose themselves to ridi¬ 
cule. Mr. Locke mentions an eminent musician wlio 
Q 3 
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believed ^at God created the world in six days, and 
rested the seventh, because there are hut seven ii^tes 
m music. And Dr. Ueid mentions tliat the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Ilemy Moie having very elabor¬ 
ately and methodically compiled his JSitcktridiurn Mc- 
tapliysicum, and Enchiridium Etlncum, found all the 
divisions and suh-divisions of both to be allegoiically 
taught in the fiist Chapter of Genesis. Thus it is 
when Mathematicians apply to physics, medicine, or 
chemistry, they endeavour to render all these pur¬ 
suits iiiathcmatical; when Chemists apply to physics, 
or medicine, they make them chemical; and when 
Divines apply to philosophy, they attempt to render 
all their investigations sciiptural. 

Thus it is that some men of genius are wiappi'd 
up in admiration of antittuity; otheis treat the an¬ 
cients with contempt, and admire and value only that 
which is modern. Some aie afiaid to ventuie out 
of the common road, and 'their views, opinions, and 
piinciples, it they can be said to have any, ate, like 
their clothes, cut according to the fashion; others ate 
fond of singularity anil paradoxes, and are never at 
rest except when indulging some strange conceit or 
new fancy. Some are ilesultory and changeable m 
their studies and opinions; others are too methodical 
and tenacious. Some are so taken up with the parti¬ 
cles of which things are composed, that they neglect 
their structure; while others view the fabrication of 
things with so much astonishment and attention, that 
they never enter into the simplicity of nature. Both 
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these methods of study ouglit, however, t^be taken 
by tuins, that tlie understanding may be at once ren¬ 
dered more pieicing and more capacious. All these 
peculiarities, resulting horn the circumstances of the in¬ 
dividual, shut him up as it were in a den, and prevent 
him from taking clear and comprehensive views of the 
objects presented to his notice. Hence the fanciful 
name given to the prejudices that are tliusloimed. If 
theiefore we would dislodge the idols that are produc¬ 
ed in this way, and wliicii reign in this dark cavern, 
we must come out into open day; we must seek truth 
not in the sedusion of oui own minds, but in the wide 
world that is open hefoie us. 

The next class of piejudici's are tliose denominated 
Idiila Fori. These are the prejudices peculiar to the 
inaiket place, which have their origin in the imper¬ 
fection of language. In all places of public lesoit, or 
wheiever the geneial inteicouise of mankind is canied 
on, woi ds are used in a lax and capi icious sense; hence 
they are ever leady to mislead and deceive. This is 
peihaps the most prolific source of piejudice. Mis¬ 
conceptions insinuate themselves into the mind from 
the association of words and terms. Men geneially 
believe that their reason governs words; but it often 
happens that words retort, and reflect tlieir force upon 
the understanding; and this is the source of numerous 
errors. Words are generally imposed according to 
vulgar conceptions, and must therefore have many im¬ 
perfections, specially when applied to philosophy and 
■the sciences. Most of the serious controversies of 
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learned men terminate in disputes about the meaning 
of words. Mr. Locke in his Essay on the Human 
Underatanding found it necessary to occupy a great 
portion of his admirable work in pointing out the va¬ 
rious kinds of words, their impel fections, abuses, and 
remedy. Almost every tieatise on philosophy must 
be begun by defining and explaining the terms that ate 
to be employed. ]5ut even these definitions do not al¬ 
together meet the wants of the case, and remedy the 
evil; for the definitions themselves consist of words, 
which in some circumstances may deceive as much as 
those for which they are substituted. 

The idols which wouls impose on the understand¬ 
ing Loid Bacon classes under two heads; the names 
of things that have no existence—and the names of 
things that do exist. Of the former he mentions the 
primum mobile, the orbs of the planets, the element 
of fire, and the like figments, which arise fiom ima¬ 
ginary and false theories. Many terms of this kind 
exist at the present day, such as chance, fortune, na¬ 
ture, which, having nothing corresponding with them 
in actual existence, are used in a vague indefinite 
sense, and often lead to most serious errors in judging 
and reasoning. As there are things which, through 
want of being observed, remain without names, so 
there are names coined which have no things corres¬ 
ponding to them ; and from this source many of the 
idols of the understanding take their rise. The other 
head includes those idols that are imposed upon us 
by words which ai-e the names of actual existences, 
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but wliicli are confused, ill-defiued, and foilned by a 
rash and unskilful abstiaction. Lord Bacon selects 
the woid moinlare, as an example, and endeavours 
to asceitain bow fai the things agiec that aie signi¬ 
fied by this teini, and shews that it is a confused sign 
tor diffeient actions that cannot bo i educed to one 
detei mined signification. Thus, moistuie signifies— 
that which is indeterminable of itself and cannot fix 
—that which yields eiusily every way—that which 
icadily divides an^ scatters itself—that which easily 
unites with itself and luns togethei—that wliich easily 
flows and is easily put in motion—that which leadily 
sticks to another body and wets it—and that which 
is easily melted, or leduced fiom a solid to a liquid. 
Now, when this teim comes to be employed, with an 
exception of some of the significations, flame will be 
moist; with the exception of otheis, air is not moist; 
.with the exception of some others, fine powdcis and 
glass may be said to be moist. ITe therefore con¬ 
cludes that the notion conveyed by this term has been 
inconsiderately taken from water, and other common 
liquids, and has not been truly verified, or made to 
agiee piecisely with the thing which it signifies, be¬ 
fore It was adopted. Much therefore remains to be 
ilone before the imperfections of language can be re¬ 
moved, and a sufficient copiousness and distinctness 
be given to the terms used both in philosophy and in 
cximinon life. Whether this will ever be completely 
effected is moie than problematic; since, as long as our 
knowledge is imperfect, language, which is the instru- 
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went of thought, as well as the means of communi- 
eatirig it, will also remain impel feet It would appear, 
then, that the abuse and imperfections of language will 
ever need to be guarded against, as one of the most 
fruitful sources of enor. 

The last class of pi'ejudices aie those which Lord 
Bacon denominates Idula Theatri. These are the 
prejudices of fashion and authoiity, which spring fiom 
great names, or from following a master; which arise 
from the systems we adopt, or.the sects which we 
have espoused. These, like the representations of 
the stage, are calculated to impose on us; hence the 
appellation which they have received. Prejudices 
of this kind are neither founded in our natuie, nor 
secretly insinuated into the understanding, but aie 
openly palmed upon it by false theories, and perverted 
laws of demonstration. These false theories have ever 
abounded in the philosophical, political, and religious 
worlds ; and they have this in common with dramatic 
Iepresentations, whence the piejudices thus deiived 
have their name, that they aie more neat, elegant, and 
pleasing, than the reality of human life. Those who 
invent these erroneous systems lay their foundation in 
some hasty deductions, and then fill up the system 
from their own invention and imagination. Thus a 
very pleasing theory may soon be reared, very wide 
indeed from the truth, but which may more power ful¬ 
ly strike the vulgar, and command assent, than any 
system founded in truth and nature. Thus the Car¬ 
tesian philosophy is much more s^’eeable to read 
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than tlic Newtonian; just as the conjectures of a wild 
and vigorous imagination are much more imposing 
than tlie plain dictates of common sense. 

Now, when any false system, either of philosophy, 
oi politics, or religion, is received into the mind, it 
hecoines the medium through which every other sub¬ 
ject is contemplated. These objects thus acquire a 
veiy different colour ftoni what they would otherwise 
have, if they were beheld by a mind free from these 
I'onceits. A Stoic and an Epicurean; a Whig and a 
Tory, a Churchman and a Dissenter, will fiequently 
take a very different view of the same subject; not only 
when it lelates to theii pei-uliar tenets, but when not 
at all connected with these pcculiarites. Still these 
prejudices are more particularly seen in reference to 
then favourite sects, or doctrines. Thus the zealous 
abettor of some favouute theory, in any particular 
science, will not listen to any aiguments that can be 
brought against it: the political partizan is loud in the 
praises of his party, while he expects nothing good 
from those who aie of a different opinion: and the 
religious bigot will maintain the most egregious errors, 
merely because they are a part of the creed lie has 
espoused, and against those, who only claim the same 
light of judging for themselves which he claims for 
himself, he will thunder all his impotent but malignant 
anathemas. Thus it happens also with regard to the 
numerous petty enmities that are continually taking 
place in the various circles of mercantile and domestic 
life. The dislikes and partialities thus formed, are 
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ronveyed from one to another; tliose wlio have influ¬ 
ence impart them to those who aie in some way or 
other under tlieir authoiity. The, (le.sttuctive conse¬ 
quences to tlie peace of society, thus occasioned, can¬ 
not be calculated. 

Such are the various somccs of eiTor which fill the 
mind with prejudices, and jierveit our judgments and 
reasonings. Tlie connection which this subject has 
with the application of the Science of Reasoning must 
be at once obvious. In many instances, although onr 
arguments may be faultless, both as to the leasoning 
process, and the evidence on which they rest, if the 
mind be preoccupied with any of the piejudices enu¬ 
merated above, we shall find it almost impossible to 
produce conviction. Hence the necessity of dislodg¬ 
ing these idols, and of seeking as much as possibh* to 
free the mind from their pernicious influence, both in 
searching after tiuth oui selves, and in eiidinivouiing 
to communicate it to others. To adopt the language 
of the great Restaurator of true science, “ these se¬ 
veral sorts of Idols aie all of them to be solemnly 
and for ever renounced, that the undeistandiiig m.ay 
be thoroughly purged and cleared ; for the kingdom 
of man, which is founded in the sciences, can scarcely 
be entered otherwise than the kingdom of God—that 
is, in the condition of little children.” 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE CONNECTION WHICH LOGIC HAS WITH 
GKAMMAK AND KHETOKIC. 

To every depaitment of literature and science Lo- 
fpc beuis a very intimate relation; but to none more 
so than to Grammar and Rhetoiic. The former of 
these branches of study tieats of the principles and 
Htructuie of Language, and points out the purity, pre¬ 
cision, and propiiety that should obtain in words and 
sentences. Rhetoric advances a step faither, and 
shews how we may best gain the object which dis¬ 
course proposes to accomplish, whether that he to 
please or instruct, to convince or persuade. These 
two blanches of study when united enable us to com¬ 
municate our thoughts to others, either in speech oi 
writing, with purity and precision, with force and ele¬ 
gance. It is evident, then, that they are intimately 
connected with Logic which helps us to think, judge, 
and reason, with readiness and accuracy. If the terms 
which we employ aie not clear and distinct; if we can¬ 
not easily discern wherein objects agree and disagree, 
and pronounce accordingly; and if the inferences de¬ 
duced from these decisions are not drawn promptly 
and conclusively, it will matter little that grammati¬ 
cal purity and rhetorical elegance have been preserv¬ 
ed. With these impoitant studies, then, Logic should 
be associated, if we wish to reap, with the greatest 
R 
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advantage, the benefits wliich they are each intended 
to communicate. 

Grammar may be looked upoi, as the introduction 
to logical puisuits ; and though il,s (,thce be not dig¬ 
nified, it is nevertheless of indispensable necessity. 
Without a knowledge of the rules and piinciples de¬ 
veloped by the Giammarian, it is impossible to ad¬ 
vance a step in the prosecution of logical enqniiies 
with any hope of success. The various definitions, 
distinctions, and classifications, which lie at the very 
threshold of this Science, in many instances, be¬ 
long almost as properly to the one study as to the 
other. Logic has for its object the laws of thought, 
m so far as the reasoning process is concerned; but 
as language is the medium of thought, and as these 
two exeit a mutual influence on each othei, it is ne- 
cessaiy that language, in some degree, come under 
the consideration of the logician. Here then it is that 
Grammar and Logic meet; the one takes up, and 
prosecutes, and applies to its own use, what the other 
Jiad previously prepared. A knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples and rules which have led to the formation of ar¬ 
tificial signs for the communication of thought, and an 
acquaintance with the different classes of such signs, 
with their various functions, combinations, and acci¬ 
dents, must bo valuable both in a speculative anil 
practical point of view. It was by considering speech 
and language in this way that the science of Gram¬ 
mar was produced, which consists of two kinds, the 
one popular, the other philosophical. The former is 
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intended to aid us in the speedy and perfect*acquire¬ 
ment of languages, so that we may intelligibly com¬ 
municate and understand the ideas which are convey¬ 
ed from one to another in the common intercourse of 
society, whether hy speech or by writing. This branch 
of Clramraar therefore treats of the order, connection, 
and dependance of words as laid down in rules of syn¬ 
tax and construction; and whoever enters on the study 
of Logic without having previously made himself in¬ 
timately acquainted .with the principles and rules there 
developed, undertakes a difficult if not an impractica¬ 
ble task. But that part of Grammar which has been 
styled phhsnpl$ical moves in a higher sphere. It is 
employed in examining the nature and powers of 
words; and its office is to enter into the philosophy of 
languages. It is when taken in this latter sense that 
Grammar is seen to be intimately connected with Lo¬ 
gic. The first part of Logic, which treats of terms, en¬ 
ters deeply into the philosophy of language. Much 
depemis, in eveiy process of argumentation, on the 
mere verbal pait of the argument; and, in so far as 
this is concerned, the labours of the Grammarian and 
the Logician very neatly coincide. But, properly 
speaking, the former prepares the way for the latter, 
intioduces him to the light path, and removes many 
obstacles that would materially impede him in prose¬ 
cuting his journey. 

As Grammar may be considered the introduction, 
so Rhetoiic is merely an extension of this Science. 
The object which Logic and Rhetoric propose to ac- 
R 2 
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complish' is in some respects the same, since they arc 
both intended to produce conviction by a process of 
reasoning. But the manner in M'hicli they accomplish 
this end is different. The Logician has his premises 
laid before him, and his office is to diaw a conclusion 
from them: on the other hand the Rhetoiicianhas the 
conclusion given, and his object is to seek for arguments 
by which it may be establishoil. The one is the Advo¬ 
cate, who has to exeit Ins talent and ingenuity to find 
arguments to support the cause lie has espoused: the 
other IS the Judge, who has to determine whether 
these arguments are valid or not. The subject matter 
of both may be the same ; and, in Sb far as the bare 
process of leasoniiig extends, that is, of course, also 
the same in both. But Rhetoric proceeds farther than 
the mcie process of reasoning. It has to invent argu¬ 
ments; to find out those that aie most suitable for 
the matter in hand ; to arrange them m their proper 
Older; and so to state and enforce them, as shall be 
most likely cither to illuminate the undeistanding, 
please the imagination, influence the will, or move 
the passions. It is evident, then, although these two 
branches of study are intimately connected, that the 
one advances much farther than the other. As an 
acquaintance with Grammar is necessary before wo 
can properly enter on the study of Logic, so a know¬ 
ledge of Rhetoric is essential to the successful appli¬ 
cation of the Science to practical puqioses. These 
three branches of study, therefore, naturally follow each 
other in the order we have specified, and tend mutual¬ 
ly to aid and perfect each other. 
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It appears, then, from what has now been advanced, 
tliat Method, although generally brought forward as 
a distinct part of Logic, and dignified with the name 
of a logical instrument, belongs more properly to Rhe¬ 
toric than to Logic. By method, as it is explained, we 
are to understand the arrangement of our thoughts in 
such a manner as shall best aid the mind in the ac¬ 
quisition or communication of knowledge. It includes 
more than mere order. It is such a disposition of our 
mental stores as may lead to their increase, or to their 
most efficient application; it is such an arrangement 
of our thoughts, on any particular subject, as may lead 
us most easily, and speedily, and safely, fiom one 
branch of it to another, till we ultimately obtain a 
clear and adequate acquaintance with the whole. 

The utility of such an instrument no one will 
deny. It will preserve the mind from confusion and 
mistake, and greatly facilitate our attempts both to ac- 
quiie and impait information. We are far, then, from 
depreciating the rules that have been laid down on 
this subject, and which are generally given in worlcs on 
Logic, as a fourth part of the system. But as method 
is perfectly distinct from the reasoning process, and 
IS subservient more especially to the art of commu¬ 
nication, we prefer assigning it to Rhetoric, to which 
it seems more propeily to belong. This will more 
evidently appear if we glance for a moment at the 
two principal divisions of method, the Analytic and 
the Synthetic. 

By the .Analytic Method we arrive at the know- 
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ledge of a subject by taking it as a whole, and resolv¬ 
ing it into its component parts. The procedure in tbis 
case is from generals to particulai c, from a whole to 
its parts, from effects to theii causes. This method is 
employed, not so much in the auangement and clas¬ 
sification of known truths, as in the search after those 
that are not yet cleaily asceitainod. It has therefore 
been called the metlwd of invention, because it ob¬ 
serves the order in which our minds are eraploved in 
the invention or discovery of truth. The Synthetic 
method is just the reverse of this. We here begin 
with the elementary parts of a subject, and trace them 
up till we ascertain what it is as a whole. In this 
case the process is from the simple to the compound, 
from the parts to the whole, from causes to effects. 
This has been called the method of instruction, be¬ 
cause it is most commonly employed in explaining 
arrd communicating knowledge to others. These two 
methods, then, have evidently a special reference to 
the business of the Rhetorician. By the one he in¬ 
vents his argument; by the other he arranges them 
so that he may most effectually instruct, persuade, or 
excite those whom he addresses. The rules that have 
been laid down respecting method, and those relating 
to the writing of themes, and the conducting of dis¬ 
putations, which are generally given in connection 
with it, we therefore hand over to the Rhetorician, 
since they belong more properly to his Art, than to 
the Science of Reasoning. 



